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Volume XVII An old Etonian, he speaks King George’s English, golfs, is a business king. Number 16 
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The Filmophone is completely 
contained in two cases. Nothing 
elsetocarry. Fits into acar 
wherever two suitcases will go 


FFECTIVE salesmanship has 
never been more important to 
business than now. And what could 
sell as effectively as a sound movie that 
shows your product or factory in 
action in the prospect’s own office! 
The Filmophone makes this inno- 
vation practical. Easier to carry than 
samples, it comes compactly packed 
in two suitcases. Any salesman can 
set it up in any office, gain undivided 
attention, get orders. 
Bell & Howell, leading maker for 


more than twenty-four years of pro- 
fessional movie equipment, has de- 
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veloped the Filmophone and vouches 
for its dependability. To the Filmo 
16 mm. projector, famed for home, 
school, and commercial use, has been 
added a perfectly synchronized sound 
unit. In addition, a hand micro- 
phone enables the salesman to cut 
his own voice into the sound counter- 
part at will, while the picture con- 
tinues to run. 

This is a time when investment 
in more effective sales equipment is 
sound business strategy. Write for 


folder No. 13 for full facts concern- 
ing the Filmophone. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


1840 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


NEW YORK ‘ HOLLYWOOD ° 


TIME, April 20, 1931 


LONDON (B &HCo., Ltd.) 


Established 1907 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class 
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A Filmophone showing of the sound movie enti- 
tled ‘‘An Investment in America’s Prosperity,” 
produced for Administrative and Research 
Corporation, New York, sponsors of Corporate 
Trust Shares, for the purpose of assisting 
dealers throughout the United States in selling 
these shares. A total of fifty Bell & Howell 


portable sound movie units are used in this work 


& 


BELL & HOWELL CO., 

1840 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
Gentlemen: Will you please send me folder 

No. 13 giving full details of the Filmophone 

Portable Sound Movie Unit. 


Volume XVII, Number 16 


matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill, under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
rates; One year, in the U. S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 
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MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING THE OLD 


¥ 


THE KIND OF PEOPLE YOU LIKE TO DO BUSINESS WITH 


It is more than likely that in your neighbor- 
hood there is some store at which you 
particularly like to deal. Something about 
it—perhaps a warmth and friendliness—a 
natural honesty—an unassuming generosity 


—seems to set it out from the rest. 


It’s the same way in buying automobiles. Of 
course the value that is built into the car 


must be your first consideration. But we 


feel that it is also important that when you 
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meet an Oakland-Pontiac dealer you will 
feel kindly disposed toward him—and want 


to deal with him. And so we have sur- 


rounded ourselves with the kind of dealers 
who we know will not only be glad to see 


you when you come in to look at a car, but 


will treat you right after you have bought it. 


We want you to like to drive our two fine 


cars, and we want you to like to do busi- 


ness with our dealers. 


PONTIAC 6 


GENERAL AsO -7. 0: 4.8 
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Thrilling! 
Yes!... but tiring 





Just as soon as you do tire, eat a few pieces of 
Schrafft’s candy. Notice how quickly your 


energy comes back. Schrafft’s candy is one 





of nature’s shortest cuts to stimulation sae 


Selected Candies and Chocolates Leng 
belong in the picture through food. For your health’s sake keep drial 
Health * iy Designed 
— a box handy when you work or play. Sold her 
everywhere ... . 60c to $2.00 the pound. 
The Be 
Americ 
9, ° . Book ¢ 
CHRAFeTS cives you quick ener You a 
gives you q sy | its 
thetestof t 


for a QUICK COMEBACK || £:: 


tertainmen 

The Book | 

* Every day thousands of healthy the best of 

—_ buy Schrafft’s Candy in the fant senate 
amous Schrafft’s Stores and Restau- 


rants and they eat this delicious energy - 
food to fight fatigue and guard health. sCHRAFFT’S New York and Boston ¢ OWNED AND OPERATED BY FRANK G. SHATTUCK COMPANY 
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Eugene Alice Roosevelt Gamaliel Edwin Arlington Richard 
O'Neill Longworth Bradford Robinson Burton 


This Famous Board of Editors Selects for You 


2 Books Ewery Month 
One of the Best New Books—AND—One of the Greatest Classics 


Here’s the perfect book club plan! Think of receiving one of the best new books each month AND ALSO one of the greatest 
of the famous classic novels—TWO books each month, the best of the new and the best of the old—both selected by a 
distinguished Board of Editors and both supplied in the handsome library cloth binding designed exclusively for Book 
League members. This is the Book League’s Balanced Reading Plan which doubles the entertainment and cultural value of 
your reading and enables you to build up a balanced library containing the cream of the world’s literature both new and old. 


The BOOK LEAGUE of AMERICA 


Supplies These Two Books Every Month at 14 of the Usual Cost! - 
The Biggest Buy in the Book World Today 


The Book League Plan has six main features which combine to give you the best and most for your money: 

4 1. A Distinguished Editorial Board to select the best books for you. {| 2. A Balanced Reading Plan giving you 
4 v4 ° ¢ —— g ° £ & } 

the cream of the world’s literature, both new and old. {| 3. One of the Best NEW Books each month in a handsome 

library cloth edition exclusively for members. {| 4. A Famous Classic selected each month and prepared in a hand- 

some cloth edition for League members only. {| 5. Extraordinary Savings giving League members their books at one- 

third of their usual cost. {| 6. A Reading Course in Literature, conducted by Dr. Richard Burton, of Columbia Uni- 

versity. 

The rapidly growing number of Book League members testifies that the League plan is best and the League values 

greatest. We want to prove that fact to you before you assume any cost whatever. 

Without any risk or gbligation you may 


Judge for Yourself—Get the Two Current Books for 


FREE EXAMINATION 


Without paying a cent you may enter your subscription and receive for free examination the two April selec- 
tions: The new book is FLAMENCO by Lady Eleanor Smith—a romance whose wild beauty and swift, dra- 
matic action will hold you fascinated. It is the tempestuous story of Camila the lovely daughter of a gypsy 
bandit, who is sold by her father to an outlawed English squire, and who becomes the center of a passionate 
drama of untamed emotions. 
The classic for April is Balzac’s PERE GORIOT—one of the most famous of the immortal works of this great 
French master. Mercilessly frank, flashing with sudden revelations of human nature, crowded with startling 
episodes, it is a story never to be forgotten. 
These books are representative of the two splendid selections which will be sent you, as a regular 
subscriber, each month. If you are not delighted with these books, you may return them, cancel 
your subscription, and owe nothing. This is your opportunity to become familiar with the serv- 
ice of The Book League—the club which gives you the best and most for your money. 


These Two Books Send No Money 


Are Sent 

' ‘ . i“ This Simply sign and mail the coupon below. We will send you the two 
- “ Wes g Month current books. Within one week you may return them and owe 
Books Are : Zz ‘ MAGE Read nothing. Otherwise keep them and you will be a regular member 
Artistically Bound 4 eee. Sey Them of the Book League for twelve months, receiving the two 
Sea ety se B\ sd P rome League selections each month and all other membership 
ers ; privileges. You then will make a first payment of $3.00 and 

six monthly payments thereafter of $3.00—a total of only 

$21.00 for 24 splendid library volumes and the full service 

of the League. 


Mail This Coupon 


The Book League of 
America Is the Only \ 

Book Club That Gives \ <a \ a ee { Enroll me as a member of the League for twelve months 
You a BALANCED \ \ \\ * 1 and send me the two April selections. Within one week I 
iN o | 


THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Dept. 200, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


READING PROGRAM may return the books, you will cancel my subscription 


‘ and I will owe nothing. Otherwise I will remit $3.00 a 
Those great classic novels that have stood 


month for seven months—$21.00 in all, and I will receive 
the test of time the works of HAWTHORNE, the two League selections each month for twelve months 
Totstoy, FIELDING, MELVILLE, VOLTAIRE, 


(24 books) and all other membership privileges. 

Bauzac, and a host of others—have just as ’ 
important a part in your reading program \ : \\\ Name... 
a8 the new books, whether you read foren- ' 
tertainment or culture, or both. Therefore 

é Book League selects for its members both 
the best of the new and the best of the old. It 
is the only book club which meets this impor- 
tant requirement. 


Address. 





MeENNEN 


iS MADE 
FOR YOU 


~p 
‘Tuis is a discussion for men to 
whom Nature has given a steely 
stubble and a barbed wire beard. 
Certainly—the daily process of 
shaving such a beard is no cinch. 
What you need is a cream special- 
ly and specifically made for tough 
beards. That cream is Mennen. 
Mennen contains specially pro- 
cessed tristearin (CisHssO2)3 C3Hs. 
It’s that ingredient which builds 
a unique lather — lather that can 
soften the wiriest whiskers and 
tame the spikiest stubble .. . 
When you start to shave, your 
beard is completely wilted. Your 
blade cuts clean and sharp. No 


yank. No pull. You get a comfort 


shave—even on a tender skin... 


2 KINDS * Original and Menthol-iced 


NEW TUBE 
NEW PRICE 
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GIANT TUBE 
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TIME 


Swinish 
Sirs: 

Your issue of March 30, p. 16, col. 1, end 
of second complete paragraph, has—‘‘In March 
the British 5th Army under General Gough ran 
before the last desperate German offensive.” 

This, sir, is a pretty swinish thing to write: 
the sth Army did mot run before any attack, at 
any time. My own battalion—one of all those 
who stood and fought—was reduced to about 80 
men out of (on the 21st) some 790. The ‘“‘bite’’ 
resulted from the lack of reserves to support the 
first three lines in those last days of the 


month... . 
R. J. Bea 

Raleigh, N. C. 

General Foch in his memoirs describes 
the retreat of the 5th Army under General 
Gough as follows: 

“On the north the British Army main- 
tained in general its positions, but it was 
quite otherwise with General Gough’s 
Fifth Army. Along almost the whole of 
its front, it was swept away, its right in 
particular being thrown back west of Saint- 
Quentin up to the edge of the Crozat 
Canal. On... the 22nd, this army, 
badly shaken, retreated toward the Somme. 
An extraordinary incident here took place 
—one only to be explained by the con- 
tagion which spread from the confused 
and shaken troops, driven in by the heavy 
attack on the front line. The Somme, 
running several miles in rear, was captured 
by the enemy practically without a blow 
being struck.” —Eb. 

Fire Escape 
Sirs: 

A reader of The New Republic since 1914 and 
an admirer of the writings of Walter Lippmann 
wishes to express his appreciation of your column 
under The Press during the week of March 30. 
“A Testament” is very timely. It causes one to 
recall the closing paragraph in the ninth volume 
of Henry Adams’ History of the United States. 

“The traits of American character were fixed; 
the rate of physical and economical growth was 
established; and history, certain that at a given 
distance of time the Union would contain so many 
millions of people, with wealth valued at so 
many millions of dollars, became thenceforward 
chiefly concerned to know what kind of people 
these millions were to be. They were intelligent, 
but what paths would their intelligence select? 
They were quick but what solution of insoluble 
problems would quickness hurry? They were 
scientific, and what control would their science 
exercise over their destiny? They were mild, but 
what corruptions would their relaxation bring? 
They were peaceful, but by what machinery were 
their corruptions to be purged? What interests 
were to vivify a society so vast and uniform? 
What ideals were to ennoble it? What object, 
besides physical content, must a democratic con- 
tinent aspire to attain? For the treatment of 
such questions, history required another century 
of experience.” 

Only 40 years have passed since Mr. Adams 
asked these questions. Mr. Lippmann might 
have added at the close of “A Testament” that 
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a possible “Fire Escape” for U. S. A. might be 
an “Aristocracy of Brains,” 
Dean B. THompson 
Lansing, Mich. 


== 
God Save the King 
Sirs: 

In your issue of March 9, you state that 
“God Save the King’? was probably composed in 
England by one Henry Carey (1692-1743), al- 
though historians are not positive. I am glad 
that historians are not positive, for both in 
Belgium and in England I was always led to 
believe that this convenient tune was composed 
by John (or Jan) Ball, organist at Antwerp 
Cathedral. A fact that might be added in sup- 
port of this is that in Biblical times “God Save 
the King” was the usual salutation to a monarch 
(1. Sam. 10:24; 2 Kings 11; 12). Im any case 
it would be interesting to know something more 
about a tune that was adopted by four different 
nations, without their knowing anything of its 
origin, Almost as mysterious, and not half so 
rhythmical as the Peanut Song. 

G. ANTOINE MOLLER 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Most authorities now believe that John 
Bull (not Ball), once widely credited with 
writing “God Save the King,’ composed 
in 1619 an “ayre” which may have in- 
fluenced Henry Carey when, in 1740, he 
produced the definitive and largely original 
composition.—Eb. 


——4> 


1931 Highwaymen 
Sirs: 

In Time, in Letters, in a recent issue, a 
liberty-loving American told the 472,000 auto- 
mobile-owning readers of Time about the speed 
trap at Zion, Ill. (Time, March 30). That's 
the ticket! 

Now let other Time-motorists. write of other 
notorious speed traps . . . as warning... asa 
hint to avaricious or kluck-minded hick-town 
officials that motorists can boycott speed tra 
towns by avoiding them. 

To start, [ nominate Greenwich, Conn., wher 
insolent speed trap motorcyclists show moist- 
lipped interest in ‘‘what yuh got in that rumble 
seat?’—and Darien, Conn., where speed cops 
lurk like coyotes—and Cos Cob, Conn., where the 
local pastime is nabbing ’em at the unexpected 
flash of the red light—and Westport, Conn 
where a constable in a battered touring car 
collects $2.40 per “‘speed” arrest. 

The spotlight of publicity, Time, on 
1931 highwaymen! 


these 


J. A. SWANSON 
New York City 


Horticulturist 
Sirs: 

I notice in the March 30 issue of Time that 
G. K. Chesterton claims never to have heard 
of your good and readable newsmagazine. 

About 18 miles up the Missouri River from 
Bismarck, N. D., there lives a man said to be 
demented. He has a farm of 260 acres prac- 
tically covered with ditches about three feet deep, 
in which are planted dead saplings cut from 
timber across the river. He imagines himseli 
a horticulturist, thinks these dead plantings will 

(Continued on p. 8) 





a bill ($5.00). 
NAME 





“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mar., TIME, INc. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 





ADDRESS__ 
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ROLLING BACK HORIZONS 


3 the laboratory quiet men already see visions 
of what tomorrow will bring. A corner of the 


horizon is lifted. Tomorrow will see it rolled back. 


The circle of our lives is ever broadened as new 
achievements come from the Chemists’ test tubes, 
bringing new comforts, new conveniences, creating 
great new industries to fill the wants of man. 


But as the Chemist solves his problems, he 
(reates new ones. What he has perfected in the 
laboratory must be done on.a giant scale in the 
factory. And too often the essential ingredients of 
his formula are available only in miniature, or at 
prohibitive prices. 

The Swann Corporation steps 
in at this point with full facilities 
lor research, experiment and pro- 
duction. Precedents are set aside; 
the Swann search is always for a 
better way. And when that way is 
found, a Swann plant will be pre- 


Divisions of THE SwANN CoRPORATION 


Wann Researcn, IN., Birmingham 
Feorrat Aprasives Co., Birmingham 


pared to supply the product on a commercial basis. 
Unless a better way is found, Swann will not enter 


that field. 


As an example of the results this method 
achieves, a great industry is today using large 
quantities of Diphenyl, whose price was $40.00 a 
pound until Swann Research stepped in, and found 


a way to reduce it to 30 cents a pound. 


It may be that a similar problem exists in your 
field, and that Swann Research can do for you 
what it has done for some of America’s leading 


industries. We will be glad to discuss this possibil- 
ity with your staff. 


CORPORATION 


BIRMINGHAM 
NEW YORK 


SwaNN CHEMICAL ComPANY, Birmingham and New York Tue Iuirr-Brurr Cuemicat Co., Hoopeston, Ill. 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL Works, Saint Louis 


Wickes, Martin, Wi_ckes Company, New York 





PASSENGER AND 
COMMERCIAL CAR GROUP 


Buick Motor Division,’ Flint, Mich.—Buick pas- 
senger cars. 

Cadillac Motor Car Division,! Detroit, Mich.— 
Cadillac and La Salle V-8; Cadillac V-12 and 
V-16 passenger cars. 

Chevrolet Motor Division,’ Detroit, Mich. (in- 
cluding Subsidiaries?)—Chevrolet passenger 
and commercial cars produced in the manu- 
facturing and assembly plants located as fol- 
lows: Flint, Mich., motors, sheet metal and 
assembly; Detroit, Mich., forgings, springs, 
gears, axles and wheels; Saginaw, Mich., foun- 
dry; Bay City, Mich., carburetors and hard- 
ened and ground parts; Toledo, O., transmis- 
sions. Assembly plants in these cities: St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Mo.; Janesville, Wis.; 
Oakland, Calif.; Buffalo and Tarrytown, N. 
Y.; Norwood, O., and Atlanta, Ga. Export 
boxing plant at Bloomfield, N. J. 

Cuevrotet Commerciat Bopy Division, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oakland Motor Car Division,! Pontiac, Mich.— 
Oakland and Pontiac passenger cars. 

Olds Motor Works Division,’ Lansing, Mich.— 
Oldsmobile passenger cars. 

General Motors of Canada, Limited,? Oshawa, 
Ont.—Cadillac, La Salle, McLaughlin-Buick, 
Oakland, Oldsmobile, Pontiac and Chevrolet 
passenger cars; Chevrolet commercial cars. 
Plants at Oshawa and Walkerville, Ont., and 
Regina, Sask. 

General Motors Fleet Sales Corporation,” Detroit, 
Mich.—Sells all Gerferal Motors cars and 
trucks to fleet operators. 


FISHER BODY GROUP 


FISHER 


Fisher Body Division,! Detroit, Mich.—Automo- 
bile body building plants located at Detroit, 
Lansing, Pontiac and Flint, Mich.; Buffalo 
and Tarrytown, N. Y. Extensive acreage of 
virgin hardwood timber in northern Michigan. 

Fisher Body Company of Cleveland,” Cleveland, 
O.—Automobile body building plants at Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati, O. 

Fisher Body St. Louis Company,” St. Louis, Mo. 
—Automobile body building plants at St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Mo., Oakland, Calif., 
and Janesville, Wis. 

Fisher Body Company of Atlanta,* Atlanta, Ga.— 
Automobile body building plant. 

Fleetwood Body Corporation,” Detroit, Mich. 
Automobile body building plants for custom 
bodies. 

Ternstedt Manufacturing Company,” Detroit, 
Mich.—Hardware for automobile bodies and 
Frigidaire cabinets. 

The National Plate Glass Company,” Ottawa, 
Ill.—Plate glass for automobile bodies. 

Fisher Lumber Corporation,” Memphis, Tenn. 
(Fisher Delta Log Company, subsidiary) 
Large tracts of virgin hardwood timber in 
Louisiana and Arkansas; saw mills at Ferriday 
and Wisner, La., and saw mill and automobile 
body woodworking plant at Memphis, Tenn. 

Fisher Body Company of Seattle,* Seattle, Wash. 
—Automobile body woodworking plant. 

Fisher Body Service Corporation,” Detroit, Mich. 
—Automobile body parts depots and body 
servicing plants at Detroit, Mich., and Oak- 
land, Calif. 


ACCESSORY AND PARTS GROUP 


A C Spark Plug Company,? Flint, Mich.—A C 
spark plugs, A C Miko aviation spark plugs, 
speedometers, oil pressure gauges, ammeters, 
thermo gauges, gasoline gauges, tachometers 
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for marine purposes, altimeters for motor cars, 
instrument panels, air cleaners, carburetor in- 
take silencers, oil filters, fuel pumps, gasoline 
strainers, die castings, A C die cast machines 
and decorative tile. 

Armstrong Spring Division,! Flint, Mich.—Au- 
tomobile chassis springs for passenger cars and 
trucks, 

Brown-Lipe-Chapin Division,! Syracuse, N. Y.— 
Differential gears, valve tappets and other 
precision automotive parts. 

Delco Appliance Corporation,” Rochester, N. Y. 
—Delco-Light electric light and power plants, 
Delco Water Systems and Delcogas individual 
gas-producing ‘units for domestic use; Delco 
electric fans; Delco motors for commercial 
purposes; North East starters, generators, ig- 
nition systems, speedometers, heaters and 
small motors, 

Delco Products Corporation,” Dayton, O.—Hy- 
draulic shock absorbers; integral and frac- 
tional horsepower electric motors. 

Delco-Remy Corporation,” Anderson, Ind.— 
Delco-Remy starting, lighting and ignition 
systems for cars, trucks and coaches; Klaxon 
horns; Dual locks; Electrolocks; lock coils; 
switches; Delco batteries and Bu-Nite pistons. 
Plants at Anderson, Muncie and Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Frigidaire Corporation,” Dayton, O.—Frigidaire 
automatic refrigerators; electric refrigerating 
units for household and commercial use; milk 
cooling equipment; ice cream cabinets; Frigid- 
aire water coolers for homes, offices, stores and 
factories; room coolers and dehumidifiers. 

Guide Lamp Corporation,” Anderson, Ind.—Au- 
tomobile lamps. 


Harrison Radiator Corporation,” Lockport, N. Y. 


—Automobile radiators, radiator shutters, oil 
temperature regulators and hot water car 
heaters. 

Hyatt Bearings Division,! Newark, N. J.—Hyatt 
anti-friction roller bearings. 

Inland Manufacturing Company,” Dayton, O.- 
Steering wheels, battery containers, motor 
supports, rubber ice trays for automatic re- 
frigerators, rubber and moulded products. 

The McKinnon Industries, Limited,” St. Catha- 
rines, Ont.—Automobile differentials; start- 
ing, lighting and ignition systems; tool kits; 
malleable castings; stampings; drop forgings 
and saddlery hardware. 

McKinnon Products Company,” Buffalo, N. Y.— 
Sporting goods, spring covers and golf bags. 

Moraine Products Company,” Dayton, O.— 
Durex oil impregnated metal bearings; Mo- 
raine rolled bronze bearings. 

Muncie Products Division,! Muncie, Ind.—Syn- 
chro-mesh transmissions; transmissions for pas- 
senger cars and trucks; chassis parts and auto- 
mobile engine valves. 

New Departure Manufacturing Company,° Bris- 
tol, Conn.—Ball bearings, coaster brakes, bells 
and bicycle hubs. 

Saginaw Malleable Iron Division,! Saginaw, 
Mich.—Malleable iron castings for passenger 
cars and trucks. 

Saginaw Steering Gear Division,' Saginaw, Mich. 
—Steering gears for passenger cars, trucks and 
buses. 

United Motors Service, Inc.,2 Detroit, Mich.— 
Provides authorized national service for Delco- 
Remy and North East starting, lighting and 
ignition systems, hot water heaters and speed- 
ometers; Delco batteries; Delco hydraulic 
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shock absorbers; Delco commercial motors; 
Delco automotive radio; Klaxon horns; Har- 
rison radiators and hot water heaters; New 
Departure ball bearings; Hyatt roller bear- 
ings; A C speedometers, air cleaners, oil filters, 
gasoline strainers, fuel pumps, gauges and 
spark plugs; Guide lamps. 


MISCELLANEOUS GROUP 


Allison Engineering Company,” Indianapolis, 
Ind.—Aircraft power plant engineering, avia- 
tion engines, bearings, superchargers, gears 
and mechanical equipment. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation,'! Chicago, Ill— 
Aviation starters, generators, magnetos, in- 
struments and electric equipment; Bendix 
starter drives; brakes and brake equipment; 
carburetors; automotive Diesel engines; tex- 
tile -devices and dyeing processes; national 
service for Bendix products, 

Electro-Motive Company,” Cleveland, O.—De- 
sign and sale of rail cars equipped with gaso- 
line and Diesel engines. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation,® New York, N. Y.— 
Markets Ethyl! fluid to oil refining companies 
which manufacture Ethyl Gasoline. 

General Aviation Corporation,': New York, N. 
Y.—Fokker land planes, seaplanes, flying 
boats and amphibians. Plants at Glendale, 
W. Va., Hasbrouck Heights and Passaic, N. J. 

General Motors Radio Corporation,’ Day ton, 0. 
—Radio receivers for household use and for 
installation in automobiles and motor boats, 
combination radio sets and phonographs, am- 
plifying units for use with receivers, and other 
radio accessories. 

Kinetic Chemicals, Inc.,!1 Deepwater Point, N.J. 
—Manufacture and sale of new types of re- 
frigerant chemicals and allied products. 

Winton Engine Company, ? Cleveland, O.—Ma- 
rine, stationary and Diesel engines. 

Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing Co.,' Pon- 
tiac, Mich.—General Motors Trucks, Yellow 
Coaches and Yellow Cabs, 


OVERSEAS OPERATIONS GROUP 


General Motors Export Company,” New York, 
N. Y.—Distribution of General Motors cars 
and trucks in overseas territories not covered 
by General Motors overseas operations; zone 
offices in eleven cities abroad. 

General Motors Limited,? London, England— 
Distribution of cars and trucks in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland; assembly plant at London. 

General Motors International, A/S,” Copenhagen, 
Denmark—Distribution of cars and trucks in 
Denmark, Norway, Esthonia, Iceland, Latvia 
and Lithuania; assembly plant at Copen- 
hagen. 

General Motors Nordiska, A/B,” Stockholm, 
Sweden—Distribution of cars and trucks in 
Sweden and Finland; assembly plant at Stock- 
holm. 

General Motors w Polsce Sp. zo. 0.,2 Warsaw; 
Poland—Distribution of cars and trucks in 
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SIGENERAL MOTORS 


ERE are 8o different companies which together comprise General Motors.They unite 
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their purchasing power to assure quality materials at favorable prices. They exchange 


engineering talent and manufacturing experience. They join every resource for producing 


higher values and better service. Thus “General Motors Products have outstanding value.” 


Poland and Danzig Free State; warehouse at 
Warsaw. 

General Motors Continental, S. A.,” Antwerp, 
Belgium—Distribution of cars and trucks in 
Belgium, Austria, Bulgaria, Crete, Greece, 
Holland, Hungary, Italy, Jugoslavia, Rou- 
mania and Switzerland; assembly plant at 
Antwerp. 

General Motors G.m.b.H.,?_ Berlin, Germany— 
Distribution of cars and trucks in Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and European Russia; assem- 
bly plant at Berlin. 

General Motors (France) S. A.,? Paris, France— 
Distribution of cars and trucks in France, 
Algeria, French Morocco, Spanish Morocco 
and Tunisia; warehouse at Le Havre. 

General Motors Peninsular, S. A.,2_ Madrid, 
Spain—Distribution of cars and trucks in 
Spain, Portugal, Canary Islands and Gibral- 
tar; warehouse at Madrid. 

General Motors Near East, S. A.,? Alexandria, 
Egypt—Distribution of cars and trucks in 
Egypt, Arabia, Hejaz, Iraq, Italian Africa, 
Aden, Syria, Persia west of 56° E. L., Pales- 
tine and Turkey; warehouse at Alexandria. 

General Motors Argentina, S. A.,” Buenos Aires, 
Argentina— Distribution of cars and trucks in 
Argentina and Paraguay; assembly plant at 
Buenos Aires. 

General Motors do Brasil, S. A.,2 Sao Paulo, 
Brazil—Distribution of cars and trucks in 
Brazil; assembly plant at Sado Paulo. 

General Motors Uruguaya, S. A.,? Montevideo, 
Uruguay—Distribution of cars and trucks in 
Uruguay; assembly plant at Montevideo. 

General Motors South African, Ltd.,* Port Fliza- 
beth, South Africa—Distribution of cars and 
trucks in the Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, 
British Southwest Africa, Portuguese Fast 
Africa, Nyasaland, Bechuanaland and_ the 
Katanga district of the Belgian Congo; assem- 
bly plant at Port Elizabeth. 

General Motors (Australia) Pty. Ltd.,2 Melbourne, 
Australia— Distribution of cars andtrucks in 
Australia; assembly plants at Adelaide, Bris- 
bane, Melbourne, Perth and Sydney. 

General Motors New Zealand, Ltd.,? Wellington, 
New Zealand— Distribution of cars and trucks 
in New Zealand; assembly plant at Welling- 
ton. 

General Motors Japan, Ltd.,2 Osaka, Japan— 
Distribution of cars and trucks in Japan and 
Korea; assembly plant at Osaka. 

General Motors China, Inc.,” Shanghai, China— 
Distribution of cars and trucks in China and 
Manchuria; warehouse in Shanghai, branch in 
Mukden, 

N. V. General Motors Java,” Batavia, Java—Dis- 
tribution of cars and trucks in the Dutch East 
Indies, French Indo-China, Siam and the 
Straits Settlements; assembly plant at Ba- 
tavia. 

General Motors India, Ltd.,? Bombay, India — 
Distribution of cars and trucks in British 
India, Ceylon and Persia east of 56° E. L.; 
assembly plant at Bombay. 

Vauxhall Motors, Ltd.,° Luton, England—Manu- 
facture of Vauxhall motor cars and Bedford 
trucks; plant at Luton. 
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Adam Opel A. G.,‘ Riisselsheim, Germany — 
Manufacture of Opel motor cars and Blitz 
trucks; plant at Riisselsheim. 

Delco-Remy & Hyatt, Ltd.,” London, England — 
Sales and service on all Corporation accessory 
products in the British Isles; technical and 
service headquarters at London. 

Overseas Motor Service Corporation,’ New York, 
N. Y.—Sales and service overseas on all Cor- 
poration accessory products. 


FINANCING, INSURANCE AND 
ACCOUNTING GROUP 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation,” New 
York, N. Y. (Including Subsidiaries*)—Fi- 
nances wholesale distribution and retail credit 
sales of General Motors products; branch of- 
fices in one hundred seven cities in the United 
States, Dominion of Canada and overseas. 

General Exchange Insurance Corporation,* New 
York, N. Y.—Provides insurance service 
against accidental damage to cars sold at retail 
in the United States, Hawaiian Islands, 
Alaska and Canada. 

Tue ALLGeMEINE AvTomMosBIL VERSICHE- 
RUNGS AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT, a subsidiary, 
Riisselsheim, Germany—Provides complete 
insurance service on cars sold at retail in 
Germany. 

General Motors Holding Corporation,? New 
York, N. Y.—Underwrites certain classes of 
General Motors dealers, by purchase of stock 
in dealership, with arrangement for dealer to 
reacquire full ownership out of earnings. 

Motor Accounting Company,’ Detroit, Mich.— 
Installs, audits and supervises standardized 
accounting practices for General Motors deal- 
ers and distributors. 

Motor Accounting Company of Canada, Limited,® 
Oshawa, Ont.—Installs, audits and supervises 
standardized accounting practices for General 
Motors dealers and distributors in Canada. 


REAL ESTATE GROUP 


Argonaut Realty Corporation,” Detroit, Mich.— 
Erects and finances salesrooms, parts depots, 
garages and service stations for General 
Motors divisions, subsidiaries and affiliated 
companies; surveys real estate projects and 
reviews leases for divisions, branches, distribu- 
tors and dealers. 

Bristol Realty Company,'® Bristol, Conn.— 
Housing for employes in Bristol. 

General Motors Building Corporation,” Detroit, 
Mich.—Owns and operates central office build- 
ing in Detroit. 

Modern. Dwellings, Limited,6 Oshawa, Ont.— 
Housing for employes in Oshawa, 
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Modern Housing Corporation,” Detroit, Mich. 
-Housing for employes in Flint and Pontiac, 
Mich., and Janesville, Wis. 
New Departure Realty Company,’ Bristol, Conn, 
—Housing for employes in Bristol. 


RESEARCH 


General Motors Research Laboratories, Detroit, 
Mich.—Maintained for the continuous im- 
provement of General Motors products. 

General Motors Proving Ground, Milford, Mich. 

4 1268-acre “‘outdoor laboratory”’ for the 
testing of General Motors cars and trucks. 


PEOPLE 


General Motors is owned by 285,000 stock- 
holders. They live in every state, in many prov- 
inces of Canada and in overseas countries. 

A normal average of more than 175,000 men 
and women is employed in the manufacture of 
General Motors products. 

Through more than 26,000 General Motors 
dealers in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries about 500,000 more persons are engaged in 
sales and service. 

Another 500,000 are directly employed by 
suppliers in the manufacture of materials for 
General Motors. 

Add the families represented by these people 
and by the stockholders, and the total approxi- 
mates six million men, women and children who 
derive income directly or indirectly from Gen- 
eral Motors. 


. Assets owned by General Motors Corporation, 
. All stock owned by General Motors Corporation. 
. All common stock owned by General Motors 
Corporation. 
. Majority of stock owned by General Motors 
Corporation. 
. One-half interest owned by General Motors 
Corporation. 
411 stock owned by General Motors of Canada, 
Limited. : 
7. All stock owned by General Motors Export 
Company. 
11l stock owned by General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation. 
g. All stock owned by New Departure Manufac- 
turing Company. 
10. Majority of stock owned by New Departure 
Manufacturing Co. 
11. Large stock interest owned by General Motors 
Corporation. 





The clock above is LYNN, wifh Westminster tubular chimes and gold dial. 





Price, $325 


“Late again! We'd better get 
a Telechron’ Clock” 


HOSTESSES’ nerves are calmer now. Servants 
are seldom disgruntled. Roasts don't come to 
the table overdone. Dinners planned for eight 
o'clock begin at eight. All because Telechron 
electric time has made it almost unpardon- 
able to be late for a social engagement! 

A Telechron Clock keeps its owners 
on time. It owes its uncanny accuracy to 
the Telechron Master Clock in the power 
house. By checking generator speeds to 
keep them constant, Telechron Master 
Clocks assure accurate time service to the 
alternating current electric outlets in your 
home and office. Simply “’ plug in’”’ a self- 
starting Telechron Clock and this modern 
necessity is yours! 

Telechron Clocks and Master Clocks 


were made for each other. Only clocks | 


marked “Telechron”’ on the dial can bring | 


you true Telechron service. 

At a nearby dealer's (listed in the classi- 
fied telephone directory) you'll find a host 
of interesting models. Stately grandfather's 
clocks for hall or stairway. Graceful tam- 
bours for the mantel. Quaint banjos for the 
wall. Attractive uprights for desk or dress- 
ing table. All built for beauty and precision. 

Telechron Clocks are priced most moder- 
ately from $9.75 to $55. The Revere Clock 


Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, manufactures | 
distinguished chiming clocks with Telechron 


motors, priced from $30 to $1000. 


*Telechron is the trade-mark, registered in the United 


States Patent Office, of the Warren Telechron Company. 


WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY, ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS | 













Below: 





Hostess—For the kitchen. 























Left: Banjo—Bullfinch-Mahogany banjo. 2014 in. high, $19.75 | 
Moulded case, $9.75 | 
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take life and give him shade and fruit. He has 
two shacks built of upright timbers. In the 
abandoned one is a heterogeneous mass of junk— 
deer skins, antlers, worn-out spades and shovels 
used in digging ditches (he has been at it for 
years), files of newspapers since the day of the 
Custer massacre. Even an ancient small job 
press. All these, covered with dust. As we 
approached his shack a young married couple 
preceded us. Soon the owner appeared, walking 
leisurely toward them. . . . As he came 
nearer I saw he held in his hand a magazine, 
his finger between the pages where he had been 
reading—TimeE! I engaged him in talk and found 
him a very intelligent man. He had not been 
to town for three years. But he knew what was 
doing in the world, just the same. 
O. C. BRANNEN 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

And in a ramshackle Negro cabin near 
Camden, S. C., is a room papered with 
TIME covers.—Eb. 
ectinanllll Tics 
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Chesterton’s Lecture 
Sirs: 
It is quite evident that Time or time mean 
little to Mr. G. K. Chesterton (Time, March 30). 
A decade ago he was charmingly introduced 
at Yale by President Hadley and gave his lecture 
“The Ignorance of the Educated.” 
Either the title or the subject matter has the 
merit of persisting. I recall both with relish. 
AYMER J. BEECHER 
New Haven, Conn. 
Da seniate 





Silver Stadium 
Sirs: 

Of all the stories carried by the press on the 
death of Knute Rockne I liked best the two 
opening paragraphs of the story by William Ritt, 
Central Press Sports Editor. Perhaps Tmte 
would care to print them. 

Tep F. Hiccrns 

New Castle, Pa. 

The paragraphs: 

“ ‘Well, well, well,’ George Gipp must be 
saying just about now, ‘Look who’s here 
Welcome home, Rock.’ 

“And there in that happy land, beyond 
the black, where the stadium is of silver, 
the goal posts of gold and all games are 
won, those two whose friendship and af- 
fection became one of football's finest 
sagas must be clasping hands in joyous 
grip again.”—Ep. 


eae 
Crowning Thorns 
Sirs: 
Anent your comment on the “Crown of 
Thorns” displayed in the New York Flower 


Show (Time, March 30): There are several ol 
these plants on this island and I am enclosing 
herewith a cutting from one of them growing 
in our garden. This particular shrub has been 
blooming almost continuously for the past six 
years. Botanically, the “Crown of Thorns” 
belongs to the Poinsettia family. There are at 
least two legends about this plant: 1) The 
wreath referred to in Matthew 27:29, was platted 
with cuttings from it; 2) it will not bloom if 
tended by wicked persons. From its structure, 
I can readily believe the first to have been true. 
As to the second, my wife and the children take 
care of all the plants in our garden. Cut oll 
the end and plant the cutting in some warm 
moist earth in your office and see if it will bloom 
for you. 
Ravpu B. BoyDEN 

Key West, Fla. 

Time will report whether or not its 
thorn-tenders are wicked.—Eb. 
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Crane’s Biology 
Sirs: 

Time needs a rebuke. It prates about being 
on the job but being like other human _ things 
it also is asleep at times. Two incidents demand 
comment. In issue of March 9, under caption 
of Asia’s Charles Richard Crane Tre missed 
mentioning that Crane has done more for biolog- 
ical science in America than any one other 
philanthropist, having built the main laboratories 
of the Marine Biological Laboratories at Woods 


(Continued on p. 12) 
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"Mobiloil dura!” That’s the way the Spanish 


ist be 

here motorist says ““Mobiloil stands up!” In every 
country, on every road, Mobiloil stands up. 

yond That’s why Mobiloil is the world’s leading oil. 

ilver, 
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or Maine Drive hard - drive fast - 
drive far-Mobiloil stands up ! 
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Drive your car at a snail’s pace through 
traffic. Mobiloil stands up. On the 
open road push your accelerator down 
to the floor-board. Eat up the miles. 
Mobiloil stands up. 


ess builds up Mobiloil’s remarkable 
ability to stand up. Improvement 
after improvement has steadily in- 
creased Mobiloil’s tough, rugged ability 
to stand up under the hardest driving 


eee Speed can’t break down Mobiloil’s —_- you ean give it. 

ability to stand up. Nor can slow Drive in where yousee the Mobiloil sign, 
ee driving break down Mobiloil. It al- and ask for Mobiloil by name. In every 
tits ways stands up. town, on every highway there’s a dealer 

What gives Mobiloil this striking ready toserve you witha grade of Mobiloil 
ability to stand up? made to stand up in your engine. 

being Not the crude oil it was made from, We invite you to listen to the Mobiloil Con- 
= although the finest crudes so used - S cert, broadcast each Wednesday evening at 
aption matter of course. The making does it. 8:30, Eastern Standard Time, from WEAF 
_ Step by step the famous Vacuum Proc- _—_and 29 associated stations. 
other 
atories 
Woods 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 











Mobiloil stands up 


Often 
I wished 


that we were 


poor again” 


Y husband and I grew up, boy 

and girl, in the same little town. 
We were just a happy, inexperienced, 
poor young couple when we started 
housekeeping. Nothing had prepared 
me for his wonderful, phenomenal 
success. 

“It came so fast that it made me 
dizzy. In ten years we were rich. We 
had moved to a large city—we had 
several servants—I had constantly to 
meet and entertain important people. 

*No one will ever know how 
hard it was for me at first. Often 
I wished that we were poor again. 


Often I cried myself to sleep— 


hating my own failures—hating my 
husband’s success. 


“During those years of transition, 
the Journal gave me the most splen- 
did, practical help. I used to study 
your magazine like a text-book—to 
learn how other women dressed, gave 
luncheons and dinner parties, man- 
aged their homes —even what they 
talked about. Today, when any spe- 
cially difficult problem of entertain- 
ing comes up, I instinctively turn to 







the Journal for authoritative advice. 


“T feel that I owe you a great per- 
sonal debt of gratitude . . .” 


By its expert service on clothes, food, 
entertaining, etiquette,the Journal is help- 
ing thousands of women like this one to 
meet the perplexing demands of increas 
ing income, new social responsibilities. 

Fashion notes, telephoned and radio- 
graphed from Paris; a showing of the first 
summer styles; and a remarkable series 
of articles on smart entertaining, illus- 
trated with natural-color photographs, are 
feutures of the May Journal. 
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“Tt 

happened 

in our own 
home” 


OVER 2,600,000 MODERN WOMEN 


UR younger boy was so good 
when he was little. But for the 
last year he has been disobedient, 
unruly, and has got into several 
rather serious neighborhood scrapes. 


“T have not beenable to understand 
the change. I told myself that some- 
where, as a mother, I had failed. 

“Since reading Dr. Menninger’s 
article, ‘Two Sons,’ light has begun 
to dawn for me. I believe Dr. Men- 
ninger is right, and what Donnie 
really suffers from is being unfairly 
compared with his older brother— 
who is more gifted in many ways, 


and much quicker in his studies. 


“Tf this is so, then his father and I 
have been wrong— Donnie needs en- 
couragement—not constant blame. 
It means everything to me to get 
some light on this problem, for I 
was beginning to despair.” 


Wherever there is a family 
in America, there are family problems. 
Sometimes they are questions of money, 
household management, building a 
house, feeding a baby. Sometimes 
they are questions of personal rela- 
tionship. More than two and a half 
million women readers look to the 
Journal for help in the personal as well 
as the practical issues of daily living. 


“IT couldn’t bear to have 
my Mother know the truth” 
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Because it faces the facts of today... 


Because, in a world transformed by modern scientific in- 
vention, it is helping women to master the thousand prob- 
lems of their changed environment... 


Because it interprets the new spirit that has come into the 


Lt} JOURNAL—10¢ 


LEASE don’t make any mis- 
take; my mother is a perfect 
peachtome. But perhaps she is sort 
of old-fashioned in some of her 
ideas. She doesn’t like jazz, or mod- 
ern dancing, or anything like that. 


“She tries so hard to have things 
nice for me, I couldn’t bear to have 
her know the truth. But my parties 
really were awfully dumb, and the 
crowd never seemed to want to 
come to our house. I felt like a 
back number until I began read- 
ing your Sub-deb Department. 

“I think you have the snappiest 
ideas about entertaining. Really, 


your suggestions have helped me 
ever so much. Mother let me give 
a screen-test party, like the one 
you told about, and it turned out 
a perfectly grand success. For the 
first time in my life I knew what 
it was to have everyone flattering 
me and complimenting me. 


“Thank you for making me a 
very happy girl.” 


ry 

Thousands of girls write 
to the Sub-deb Department every 
month — about their hair, their 
clothes, their beauty problems, 
their boy friends. The Journal has 
solved the bobbed-hair question 
alone for more than 30,000 sub-debs! 


ouLen pA move a READ IT... they LIVE ry iL 


relation of husbands and wives, parents and children... 


The Ladies’ Home Journal is a vital influence in countless 
American homes. More than 2,600,000 modern women 
look to it for guidance—not only on how to buy and spend, 
create and enjoy—but also on how to live. 
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TIME has pr oved MEDUSA 
WATERPROOFED PORTLAND CEMENTS 


“SUCCESSFUL for 21 years ad 







IME has proved that buildings can be permanently and success- 

fully Waterproofed. Twenty-one years ago the Medusa Portland 
Cement Company originated Waterproofed cements — cements made 
by mechanically grinding in Medusa Waterproofing material with 
Medusa Portland Cement during manufacture. Since that time hun- 
dreds of buildings have been Waterproofed with Medusa Waterproofed 
PortlandCements, White and Gray.In every case they have stood the test 
of time. Because Medusa Waterproofed Portland Cements have proved 
successful, they should be used in all concrete, stucco and mortar in 
buildings for protection against the enormous losses due to water 
absorption. Before building, get a complimentary copy of the book “How 
to Make Good Waterproofed Concrete.” Send the coupon for a copy. 


For dampproofing and decorating existing concrete and 
masonry buildings use Medusa Portland Cement Paint. 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 1002 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturer of Medusa Gray Portland Cement (Plain and Waterproofed); Medusa Waterproofing 
(Powder or Paste); Medusa White Portland Cement (Plain and Waterproofed); Medusa Portland 
Cement Paint, and Medusa-Mix, the Masonry Cement 


MEDUSA 


WATERPROOFED PORTLAND CEMENTS 
White and Gray 





MeEpusA PORTLAND CEMENT Co., 1002 Engineers Bldg., Dept. A, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, please send us a copy of the book ““How 
to Make Good Waterproofed Concrete.” 











Hole, Mass., the main: foyer with a big bronze 
Buddha in the centre, because the Buddhists 
(as Clarence Little says, and therefore claims to 
be one) are the only people kind to animals. . . . 
Woods Hole is the foremost biological research 
station in this country, and next to Naples, in 
the world... . 
Marius VAN REMLAR 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
ter See 
Lippmann Cover 
Sirs: 
Time of March 30 arrived in this morning's 
mail. There, on the front cover, was the name 


of Walter Lippmann, spelled L-i-p-p-m-a-n. .. . 


DonoLa HALLINAN 

Livermore, Calif. 

To sharp-eyed Donola Hallinan, credit 
for being the first (and thus far the only) 
non-professional reader* to nail Trme’s 
first typographical error on a cover.—Ep. 

a eer 
Three-Decimal Time 
Sirs: 

Would you please explain the details of how 
Gar Wood’s time was given by you to six sig- 
nificant figures in Time, Marck 30, p. 44? How 
was any portion of the course measured to a 
fraction of a millimetre over a distance of a 
mile and how was the position of the boat de 
termined at two measured points to within a 
small fraction of a second? Also—were your 
figures as accurate as precise? 

Erick SELL p’Gons 

New York City 

Time’s figures were accurate, official. 
Computation of time records to three deci- 
mal places is common to sportdom. An 
electric timing machine registers to 1/100 
sec. the time elapsed between the two 
points marking off the distance, previously 
surveyed. The rest is a matter of mathe- 
matics (done officially on computing ma- 
chines ).—Eb. 
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Broun, Lamont and Gibbons 
Sirs: 

I may be dense, but read as I will I can make 
nothing but nonsense out of your People para- 
graph (Time, April 13) on Heywood Broun, 
T. W. Lamont and Cardinal Gibbons. Why 
shouldn’t the Pope call Gibbons Gibbons? Or 
is that the point, that he did call him Gibbons, 
thus proving his infallibility? But what’s so 
funny about that? Or isn’t it supposed to be 
funny? But if not, why tell it as an anecdote? 
And if it is funny—well, I’m sorry but... 

NEWMAN LAWLOR 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Solution: Stupidity *- Trme’s proof- 
reading department, for ‘ch a resound- 
ing reprimand. Cardi . Gibbons was 
asked: “Now that you hae been to the 
Vatican, do you still believe in the infalli- 
bility of the Pope?” The Cardinal re- 
plied: ‘Well, he called me Jibbons.”—Ep. 








*Colyumist F(ranklin) P(ierce) A(dams), 
famed precisian, mentioned tiie matter to Time 
in a telephone conversation. 





The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg. U. 5S. Pat. On.) 

Editor: Henry R. Luce 

Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Niven Busch 
r., Laird S. Goldsborough, Parker Lloyd-Smith, 
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should be sent to 205 East 42nd Street, New York. 
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possessions. also Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Domin- 
ican Republic, Haiti, Spain and South America, 
$5.00: Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6.00. i 

Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tion, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Circu- 
lation Manager, 350 East 22d Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Dartmouth, (right) 17-jewel 
PrecISION Quadron with link band 
ensemble, $85 


Whitehall, (right) 
Gruen Quadron, 17- 
jewel PRECISION rec- 
tangular movement, 
case finished in the in- 


creasingly — coin 
oud, 75 


Annapolis, (above) 17-jewel 
PrecISION Quadron, case and link 
band to match, $90 


... the nearest approach 


to pocket watch 
accuracy 





ever put on the wrist! 


Instead of a round movement in a square 
space, as shown at the right (the old way), 
all of the space in the Quadron’s rectan- 
gular case is used for larger and stronger 






OU men who are not yet convinced that a wrist watch 


can be accurate . . . consider this: In official Observatory 
tests in Switzerland, each of two hundred Gruen Precision 
Quadrons was awarded a certificate for timekeeping excel- 
lence! Thus was the Quadron’s accuracy proved. 


But the actual day by day service on the wrists of thou- 
sands of men ce firmed this higher accuracy—the nearest 
approach to pocket watch accuracy ever put on the wrist! Your 

ow you how this high accuracy has been 
_ prn beauty in these newest Quadrons! 


Gruen jeweler wi 
combined with . 


Gruen Watch “Mf: cers Guild, Time Hill, Cincinnati, U.S.A. 
Largest manufacturers of fine watches exclusively —engaged 
in the art of fine watchmaking for more than half a century. 
Branches in various parts of the world. 


Gruen Pentagon Veri- 
Thin, (left) “The Croix de 
Guerre for American 
Achievement”, 17-jewel 
PRECISION movement, $75 





Crown Guard Cartouche, 

(right) 17-jewel PREcIsION 

movement, 14-kt. solid gold 
case, $75 





parts ... higher accuracy! 


The QUADRON Way 


Before you buy any watch, weigh these 
points of Gruen value 


1. INNER Quatity. The beauty of 
true gold—not the flashy hard- 
ware metal that masquerades as 
white gold. Fine craftsmanship 
inherited from the old- guild mas- 
ters. No Gruen Watch is ever 
cheapened to meet a price. 


2. Uncanny Accuracy as proved 
by official observatory tests, and by 
actual timekeeping service among 
thousands of men and women. 
Every Gruen watch is d with 15, 
17,19, 0r 21 ruby jewels—never less. 


3. Mopern Beauty oF Desicn 


from the time the Guild made 


the first accurate thin watch 
for men and first introduced 
the wrist watch in America. 


4. Honestiy PrIcep to give you 
the greatest watch value your 
money can buy. 

5. In Tue Fiver Stores OnLyY— 
Guild Jewelers, who put quality 
and honest prices hes “get- 
rich-quick” profits. Their stores 
are marked by the Gruen Service 
Emblem shown below. 


‘PRECISION 


Trode Mark Res. 


A mark placed only on watches of 
higher accuracy, finer quality—none 
less than $65. For the finest 


of watches look for the Gruen 
mark PRECISION on the dial. 





GUILD WATCHES 
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Because of their popularity, the present models of 1931 Buick untary 
Straight Eights will be continued throughout the coming . 
summer and fall,—BUICK MOTOR COMPANY veal seal 
sandfo 


In all 


Prope who buy fine cars weigh the merits of various cars carefully — spiritus 
; You h 


they consider the testimony of friends—and then make up their own fe 
spiritué 
Wha 
last we 
In the field of eights priced between $1000 and $2000, where fourteen Cross + 


makes compete for their favor, six out of every ten people select the Secreta 


minds which car to choose. 


from a 
Eight as Buick Builds It. More than fifty per cent choose Buick, while did the 
13 other manufacturers share the rest. i 


This would be noteworthy even if it happened only for a single gg 


month in a single locality. But it has vital meaning when you realize a very 
througl 


that it happens month after month throughout the entire nation, among single 
human 
Supp 
Men and women want to be sure of their motor car purchase. They man Pa 
: ’ , wv Preside 
are sure of Buick. For they know that Buick guards with precision ing me 
manufacture this twenty-seven year confidence of the motoring public. compar 
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When Better Automobiles Are Built, Buick Will Build Them 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY « FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Spiritual 

When Herbert Hoover entered the 
White House two years ago, he refused 
to follow the usual presidential custom 
of addressing the annual meeting of the 
American Red Cross. Though his politi- 
cal office automatically made him honor- 
ary Red Cross president, he felt that he 
could not waste time in mere speech- 
making. Since then there has been a great 
Drought in which the Red Cross became 
President Hoover’s major instrument of 
relief, his chief weapon to fight con- 
gressional demands for Government as- 
sistance. Last week he was only too 
pleased to go before the 1931 meeting of 
the Red Cross in Washington and laud it 
for preserving “a great ideal of our peo- 
ple’—voluntary aid. 

In his brief speech the President used 
the word “spiritual”? twelve times to de- 
scribe the quality of the Red Cross and 
the public response to its $10,000,000 ap- 
peal. He credited its “farsighted and 
early action” with averting “infinite suffer- 
ing.” He praised it for resisting the move- 
ment in Congress to make it a distributing 
agent for Treasury funds. Excerpts: 

“If your officers had yielded... it 

would have injured the spiritual responses 
of the American people. It would have 
been a step on the pathway of Govern- 
ment doles. . . . We are dealing with the 
intangibles of life and ideals... . A vol- 
untary deed is infinitely more precious to 
our national ideals and spirit than a thou- 
sandfold poured from the Treasury. 
In all this there is the imponder able of 
spiritual ideal and spiritual growth. 
You have renewed and invigorated ‘the 
spiritual life of the nation.” 

What made President Hoover feel good 
last week about the Drought and the Red 
Cross was the report he received from 
Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, just back 
from an inspection trip. The President 
did the extraordinary thing of turning his 
office over to Secretary Hyde to address 
the Press thus: “Those Drought relief 
loans have reached the spot... . You 
can see new garden fences. .. . There is 
a very much more hopeful attitude all 
through the country. . . . I didn’t find a 
single criticism. . I heard nothing of 
human suffering.” 

Supplementing the Hyde report, Chair- 
man Payne of the Red Cross informed the 
President that his organization was feed- 
ing only about a million mouths now, 
compared with two million six weeks ago. 
Said he: “People in those sections are 
looking up. Arkansas is feeling good. The 
State now has her tail over the dashboard 
and is coming back fast.” 


q@ Another speech made last week by 
President Hoover was to the governing 
board of the Pan-American Union. Its 
gist: “Pan-American Day will become an 
outward symbol of the constantly 
strengthening unity of purpose and unity 
of ideals of the republics of this hemi- 
sphere. . . . This spirit of mutual help- 
fulness is the cornerstone of true Pan- 
Americanism.” 

@ President Hoover disclosed last week 
how independent he can be in acting upon 
recommendations for duty flexing by his 
new Federal Tariff Commission. The 
Commission sent him a proposal to cut 
the rates on cherries “sulphured or in 
brine, stemmed or pitted,” and tomatoes, 
canned, prepared or preserved. The Presi- 
dent returned these recommendations 
without action to the Commission, in- 
forming it that its findings were “based 
upon conditions maintaining before the 
emergency created by the Drought,” ad- 
vising it to review the facts in the light 
of the next cherry and tomato crops. 

@ Hanford MacNider, U. S. Minister to 
Canada, and Dr. Robert Manion, Cana- 
dian Minister of Railways and Canals, 
flew from Ottawa to Washington one day 
last week, paid a pop-in call on President 
Hoover. Other White House callers dur- 
ing the week included: Cicero Murray, 
chairman of the Oil States advisory com- 
mittee for production limitation; Mrs. 
Henry W. Peabody, head of the Woman’s 
National Committee of Law Enforcement, 
who made the President smile when she 
told him that “a man would be a fool to 
run for President as a Wet;” Chairman 
George Otis Smith of the Federal Power 
Commission, to present the first salmon 
killed this year in the Bangor, Me., pool. 
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THE CONGRESS 
Death of a Speaker 


“Perhaps this is the last time I will 
address you from this rostrum. | Laughter 
and applause.| I don’t mean to insinuate 
that I regard it as a probability, but I 
must admit it is a possibility. The decision 
lies with none of us here. It is a decision 
that lies with an all-wise Providence. .. . 
With whatever Providence may decree, I 
am abundantly satisfied.” [ Applause. ] 

Speaker Nicholas Longworth was ad- 
dressing his House of Representatives a 
few minutes before its March 4 adjourn- 
ment. He was rounding out his third term 
in the highest legislative office in the land. 
Smiling, benign, always the ‘“‘good fellow” 
he was looking forward to December when 
the 72nd Congress would meet with neither 
party in clear-cut control. Well aware was 
he that Death, in the interval, might de- 
cide the Speakership. 

With Congress gone and his friends scat- 
tered, “Nick” Longworth idled about de- 
serted Washington. He picked up a cold. 
It grew worse. Feeling “utterly wretched” 
he decided to go down to sunny, sandy 
Aiken, S. C. to visit his good Washington 
friends Mr. & Mrs. James F. Curtis (no 
kin to the Vice President). Fortnight ago 
he arrived at their low, shrub-bowered 
home behind its stone wall. His cold got 
no better. It went into his chest. Early 
last week doctors were called in, and put 
the Speaker into bed as a pneumonia 
patient. The pneumonia was dread Type 
No. 4. 

Next day Alice Roosevelt Longworth, 
his wife, was summoned by telegraph from 
Washington. A specialist arrived from 
Augusta. Five nurses went on duty. The 
Speaker was put into an oxygen tent. The 
Press rushed representatives to Aiken as 
his condition changed from “serious” to 
“dangerous,” from “critical” to “hopeless.” 

At midmorning they stood outside the 
Curtis house intently watching a second- 
story window shade. The doctor had 
promised to raise it as a signal of the end. 
Everything was very still. A Negro boy 
was exercising polo ponies nearby. The 
air was sweet with spring. . . . Up, slowly 
up went the shade. 

Once he had said he wanted to die with 
Beethoven’s seventh symphony ringing in 
his ears. But pneumonia victims are in 
coma long before the end. Perhaps the 
last sound he heard was the mockingbirds 
singing in the April sunshine. 

From New York to join their half-sister 
in her black hour hurried Archibald and 
Kermit Roosevelt. President Hoover sent 
Col. Campbell Blackshear Hodges, his 
chief military aide, to Aiken by air. Cop- 


per Tycoon Charles Clark offered his pri- 





vate car Errant to Mrs. Longworth. 
Mourning alone near his master was 
Charles Eicheoff, for 31 years the Speak- 
er’s valet, to whom belonged credit for the 
famed perfection of the Longworth attire. 

A special train took the Speaker home 
to Cincinnati. Into ivy-clad “Rookwood,” 
the old-fashioned family residence on a 
green knoll, was carried the grey casket. 
Waiting there was Mrs. Longworth’s step- 
mother, Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt Sr. Also 
there was a little girl with flaxen curls. 
Paulina could hardly understand when 
Mother took her in her arms, told her 
gently that Father was dead. . . . To the 
house came the President of the U. S. 
who bowed his head and moved his lips 
silently. Also came the Vice President,* 
members of the Cabinet, a dozen Senators, 
nearly 100 members of the House. At 
Christ Church, too small for everybody, 
Bishop Coadjutor Henry Wise Hobson 
conducted the brief Episcopal service. At 
Spring Grove cemetery near the Long- 
worth shaft of granite the Speaker was laid 
away in the ground while an airplane 
etched against a very blue sky dropped 
roses. 

Rarely, if ever, has a U. S. statesman, 
in Death, evoked such widespread and 
sincere expressions of personal regret as 
Nicholas Longworth. Behind the trite 
formality of eulogies-for-the-Press was a 
ring of honest mourning. The nation had 
lost its Speaker but there would be others; 
a multitude of people, high and low, had 
lost a charming friend who could not be 
replaced. The range of his friendships was 
reflected in the long list of honorary pall- 
bearers, including William (‘Wild Bill’) 
Donovan and Cornelius Vanderbilt Sr., 
Joseph Leiter and Efrem Zimbalist, Will 
Rogers and Clarence Mackay, Albert 
Lasker and Percy Rivington Pyne. 

No man grieved more deeply at the 
Speaker’s death than his fiercest political 
foe in life, short, ruddy Congressman 
John Nance (“Jack”) Garner of Texas, 
onetime cowboy, leader of the House 
Democrats. Tears filled his blue eyes 
when he heard the news. “My closest, my 
best-loved friend!” he exclaimed. “Mr. 
Longworth was an aristocrat. I am a 
plebeian. Perhaps the very fact of our 
different rearing intensified our interest in 
each other.” As rival leaders of the House 
Garner and Longworth had joked over the 
Speaker’s official automobile, called it “our 
car” (Time, Nov. 17). After House 
hours they amicably reviewed the day’s 
events, planned for the morrow. So close 
in fact was their association that some 
Democrats grumbled that their leader was 
being “taken into camp” by the Repub- 
lican Speaker. 

Mourned President Hoover: “His happy 
character, his sterling honesty, his cour- 
age in public questions endeared him and 
held the respect not alone of his myriad 
of friends but of the country at large. 
His passing is a loss to the nation.” 

Last of an old Tory line that removed 


*President Hoover and Vice President Curtis 
travelled from Washington to Cincinnati and 
back on two special trains. Custom forbids their 
riding together lest a fatal disaster overtake the 
nation’s two chief executives simultaneously. 
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from New Jersey to Ohio in 1804 and 
amassed a fortune in Cincinnati real estate 
and vineyards, Nicholas Longworth was 
born in 1869. He went to Harvard (1891), 
conducted the college orchestra. With 

BREE Fee = 











“JACK” GARNER 
“My closest, my best-loved friend!” 


money, social position and native wit, he 
went into politics under the guidance of 
Mark Hanna. After an apprenticeship in 
the State Legislature, he was elected to 
Congress in 1902. In the White House 
then was a slim saucy miss called “Princess 
Alice” Roosevelt. Congressman Long- 
worth met her, danced with her, took her 
motoring in one of the capital’s first cars. 
Under the chaperonage of Secretary of 
War William Howard Taft they, with 
others, made a junket together to the 
Orient. When their home-coming steamer 
docked at San Francisco, a newshawk 
spotted a very dapper young man busily 
engaged with bags and grips on deck while 
a pert and pretty girl sat on a trunk 
whistling at him the then popular tune, 
“T’d Leave My Happy Home For You.” 
Alice Roosevelt and Nicholas Longworth 
were married in 1906 in one of the grand- 
est White House weddings ever held. 

Manfully the Ohio Congressman lived 
down such epithets as “T. R.’s son-in-law” 
and “Mr. Alice Roosevelt Longworth.” 
No one could doubt his individuality and 
independence after 1912, when he refused 
to follow his father-in-law into the Bull 
Moose Party and was roundly trounced 
for re-election to the House. He went 
back to Congress two years later, was 
chosen the goth Speaker in 1925. That 
year too his only child, Paulina, was born 
in Chicago. Said Longworth on first view- 
ing his tiny daughter: “She looks more 
like a Roosevelt than a Longworth, but 
she’s young yet.” 

In the Speaker’s chair Longworth ruled 
with a strong fair hand. He was no less 
tyrannical than Reed or Cannon but he 
did it in such a pleasant smiling way that 
there was little resentment. Behind him 
he always had a healthy House majority 
which afforded him his opportunity to 
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build up the “lower” chamber’s recent 
reputation for smooth, efficient legislating. 
No White House tool, he deserted the 
rostrum to fight and defeat President 
Coolidge on the 1929 Navy building pro- 
gram, President Hoover on the Soldier 
Bonus Loan. (This latter activity was 
chiefly motivated by the menacing hostility 
of Cincinnati Veterans, which almost cost 
Longworth his seat last year.) 

Outside Congress, “Nick” Longworth 
was the gay, garrulous bon vivant whom 
Washington officialdom knew and loved 
best. About him in his Massachusetts 
Avenue home his friends constantly gath- 
ered informally. A thorough musician (he 
had a standing order for new compositions 
from the Library of Congress), he would 
play on the violin, the organ or the piano. 
Then he would sing old college ballads, 
sentimental ditties or long songs for men 
only. His favorite stories were Eliza- 
bethan. He maintained active membership 
in the Royal & Joyous Fellowship of 
Elbow-benders. He doted on doggerel. 
Example: 

You may live without conscience, 

You may live without heart, 

You may live without culture, 

You may live without art, 

You may live without kinsmen—with- 

out uncles and aunts, 

But civilized man cannot live without 

pants. 

The Seat. Of prime political impor- 
tance last week was a House successor to 
Longworth from the Cincinnati district. 
If a Democrat is elected—and one came 
within 3,000 votes of it last November— 
the next House would be tied at 217, with 
one Farmer-Laborite. Immediately the 
Press began to nominate Mrs. Longworth 
for the place. The daughter of a Presi- 
dent, she is smart, politically-minded. Her 
election would maintain the House’s 
“widow tradition.”* But her brother 
Archie scouted the notion that she would 
ever accept political office. Besides, most 
Cincinnati Republicans consider her some- 
thing of an outsider; they prefer State 
Senator Robert Alphonso Taft, the late 
President’s son. 

Speakership. In line of seniority for the 
speakership—if Republicans organize the 
House—is Connecticut’s tall, lean John 
Quillin Tilson, now the majority floor 
leader. But he lacks the Longworth popu- 
larity among the rank & file of House Re- 
publicans. Behind his smile lies a dog- 
matic manner, a tart tongue. As floor 
leader he has often failed to command a 
following. But because of Mr. Tilson’s 
intense loyalty to White House policies, 
President Hoover would like to see his 
elevation. Already last week he had rivals 
for the Speakership—Rules Chairman Bert 
Snell, ultra-conservative and hard-boiled, 
supported by New York and Pennsyl- 
vania; Kansas’ Homer Hoch backed by 
mild Mid-West Insurgents; Indiana’s little 
old Wood; Michigan’s nice, stodgy Mapes. 

If the Democrats control the House, 
“Jack” Garner will become Speaker. But 
the honor will have lost some of its savor. 
His friend is dead. 


*Of the eight women in the last Congress, five 
were widows of members. 
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STATES & CITIES 
Chicago’s New Day 
When Chicago elects a Mayor it gets 
his services quickly. Last week, 43 hours 
after the last of his 194,257 vote majority 
over William Hale Thompson had been 
cast, Anton Joseph (“Tony”) Cermak né 











4 
Wide World 


ALBERT ARNOLD SPRAGUE 
Out went bums & hoodlums. 


Chermock was sworn in as Mayor of Chi- 
cago. His first act was to dismiss 3,000 
non-Civil Service appointees of Thompson 
and hold up the pay of 3,000 more until 
he was satisfied “they had performed bona 
fide service.” 

With 12,000 jobs at his disposal Mayor 
Cermak began the distribution of patron- 
age by making his personal physician, Dr. 
Hugh O. Jones, Acting Health Commis- 
sioner. Next he appointed Francis Xavier 
Busch to be Corporation Counsel, a posi- 
tion Mr. Busch held under Democratic 
Mayor Dever. Counsel Busch, considered 
one of the best trial lawyers in Chicago, 
was last year president of Chicago’s Bar 
Association. 

For his Commissioner of Public Works 
(“Secretary of State” in the Chicago cab- 
inet) Mayor Cermak again turned to the 
“better element’? that had supported his 
campaign and chose Col. Albert Arnold 
Sprague, 54, millionaire grocer (Sprague, 
Warner & Co.), Wartime infantry officer, 
potent crime crusader, civic leader. Com- 
missioner Sprague had served in the same 
capacity under Mayor Dever, was thor- 
oughly familiar with his job. 

In 1925 Col. William Cooper Procter 
(“Ivory” soap) sued Col. Sprague for his 
half of a $100,000 note which both signed 
to promote the presidential candidacy of 
the late Republican Leonard Wood. Col. 
Sprague settled, insisting he was not a 
“tich man.” 

As head of the Association of Com- 
merce’s anti-crime drive, brusque, sparse- 
haired Col. Sprague declared last year: 
“We will furnish the nerve to those in 
authority who are in the war on racket- 
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eers. . . . This is just like war.” 

Mayor Cermak prepared to leave town 
for a few days rest in Florida before be- 
ing formally inaugurated April 22. Said 
the Mayor: 

“This truly begins a new day for Chi- 
cago. .. . The bums and hoodlums who 
hang around in the corridors and make 
the City Hall look like a cheap lodging 
house on Saturday night are going to be 
swept right out.” 

Among the first to leave was William 
Hale Thompson. A truck removed his 
office furniture, including twelve tele- 
phones. Then he took a party of 70 not- 
too-happy friends off on a chartered steam 
packet Cape Girardeau for a cruise down 
the Mississippi River. 


er women 

Fall of Michigan 
The immemorial forest silence of Gen- 
eral Grant National Park in California 
was broken last week by a terrific, thun- 
dering crash. The mighty sequoia tree 
named “Michigan” had broken from its 
27-ft. base and sprawled its length of 275 
ft. upon the forest floor. An old burn had 


apparently unbalanced it, while its roots . 


were loosened by a tiny spring. The great 
tree’s fall smashed it to smithereens, some 
pieces flying 500 yards. Still stood great- 
est “General Grant,” 4o ft. through the 
butt. 


Scandals of New York (Cont’d) 

James John (“Jimmy”) Walker, New 
York’s glib littlhe Mayor, returned last 
week from his California vacation, during 
which the City Affairs Committee had 
requested Governor Roosevelt to remove 
him from office (Time, March 23). Os- 
tentatiously the Mayor got to work. The 
newspapers carried pictures of him wear- 
ing horn-rimmed glasses, posed busily at 
his desk. It was announced that on the 
first day of his return he got to the City 
Hall at 10:22 a. m., a record. Suddenly 
abandoning the réle of wisecracking play- 
boy for that of the diligent chief executive 
of the nation’s largest city, Mayor Walker 
spoke gravely at a Board of Estimate 
meeting on “Saving the Taxpayer’s 
Money.” He said that he would need no 
Tammany lawyer to prepare his defense, 
that he would do it all by himself. “What 
would a lawyer know about it?” he asked. 
“Tt’s my answer, and no one else’s.” 

Jimmy’s Janet. To the harried Mayor’s 
support last week went his wife, Janet 
Allen Walker, plump, double-chinned & 
fun-loving. Unlike Alfred Emanuel Smith 
and his Katie, Jimmy Walker and his 
Janet are not inseparable companions and 
mates. Nevertheless, at her Miami Beach, 
Fla. home where she has been since De- 
cember, Mrs. Walker made known that 
she was going back to New York— 
though she wasn’t sure exactly when—“to 
stand by Jim and our guns.” 

She spoke volubly of her and her hus- 
band’s affairs: “Charges accusing Jim of 
political discrepancy are about as ridicu- 
lous as rumors of his association with 
Betty Compton [British-born musicome- 
dienne with whom the Mayor’s name has 
been repeatedly coupled]. . . . The Comp- 
ton affair is not worth commenting upon. 


Everyone in public office must go through 
the same ordeal unfortunately. 

“People wonder why Jim and I vacation 
in two different parts of the country. ... 
We understand each other perfectly. We 
love each other but we have been inde- 
pendent. This independence has caused 
people to talk. 

“Jim and I have been married 19 years. 
. . « In many ways I was much happier 
before Jim became so prominent in poli- 
tics. There has been talk of Jim being 
Governor some day, but I don’t believe 
he will continue in politics after he is 
through as Mayor of New York. There 
is too much trouble connected with the 
job.” 

Crain. Meantime began the first pub- 
lic hearings of ouster proceedings urged 
on Governor Roosevelt by the City Club 
against Mayor Walker’s District Attorney 
Thomas C. T. Crain. Presiding was 
Samuel Seabury, also Referee of the city’s 
longlived police and judiciary investiga- 
tion, also counsel for the legislative in- 
quiry (for which the Legislature last week 
voted a second $250,000) into the munici- 
pal administration. 

Inquisitor Seabury’s staff introduced 
scores of witnesses to show that, among 
many other things, District Attorney 
Crain had been glaringly lax in prosecut- 
ing racketeers at the Fulton Fish Market 
(where Alfred Emanuel Smith once 
worked). Facts not brought out in Mr. 
Crain’s half-hearted grand jury investiga- 
tion of conditions in the market last year: 
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JANET ALLEN WALKER 


“IT was much happier before Jim became 
so prominent.” 


More thah 600 fish retailers were forced to 
pay $35,000 a year for “protection,” 
otherwise they were not permitted to buy 
fish. Wholesalers were assessed $82 per 
year per employe by Joseph S. (‘“‘Socks’’) 
Lanza, delegate of the fish dealers union, 
for “insurance” against property damage. 

During the hearing, smart Lawyer 
Samuel Untermyer, stanch Tammany 
man who always wears an orchid in his 
buttonhole, objected to the admission of 
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privately secured testimony, accused Ref- 
eree Seabury of “prejudging the case.” 


Franklin in Paris to secure his recogni- 
tion of the revolting colonies in America. 


UTILITIES 


PC 
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indictments. 

Policeman. As a result of Mr. Sea- 
bury’s police investigation, last week one 
member of the vice squad, Policeman Syd- 
ney D. Tait, was sentenced to from two 
and one-half to five years in Sing Sing 
for perjury. 

Gordon Case. Five days after the 
Mayor’s return to the city came the first 
explanation of the killing seven weeks ago 
of notorious Benita Franklin Bischoff alias 
Vivian Gordon, racketeering courtesan 
(Tre, March 9). Her death was first 
connected with the Seabury investigation 
because she died just after accusing a 
policeman, since dismissed, of framing 
her. Last week, however, the police 
brought forward a mass of cir-umstantial 
evidence pointing to simple robbery, not 
police corruption, as the motive behind the 
crime. 

Having personally directed the sleuth- 
ing, Commissioner Mulrooney announced 
that Miss Bischoff’s murderer was one 
Harry Stein, 32-year-old footpad. He was 
found to have had in his possession a 
mink coat, from which the lining and 
identifying tags had been torn, and an 
unmounted diamond. (Miss _Bischoff’s 
mink coat and diamond ring were missing 
when her corpse was found.) Four others 
were arrested as his accomplices. 


HEROES 
Papers of Worth 


Because governments will not pay col- 
lectors’ prices, documents of great his- 
torical value gravitate into private hands. 
Last week in the Manhattan home of 
Abraham Wolf Rosenbach was put on 
pubiic view what was hailed as the rarest 
collection of U. S. historical manuscripts. 
Indefinitely huge were the prices of the 
50 pieces exhibited under glass and on 
yellow silk brocade like jewels in a show 
case. Dr. Rosenbach said he would “sell 
the lot for $8,000,000.” A uniformed 
guard, armed with a .38 calibre revolver, 
was on hand to prevent visitors getting 
any of them for nothing. 

The collection begins with a manuscript 
account (1508) of Columbus’ voyages 
written by a Spanish priest who had the 
story direct from the discoverer. A letter 
dated Jan. 12, 1512 from Diego Colum- 
bus, Christopher’s son, at Santo Domingo 
to the Archbishop of Toledo was exhibited 
as the first letter from the new world to 


Lynch. 

The Revolutionary War is covered by 
a wealth of documents written by Gen- 
erals Washington, Greene, Gates, Putnam 
and Warren, Commander John Paul 
Jones, Traitor Arnold, Spy André. Also 
exhibited was the first printed copy of 
the U. S. Constitution belonging to Presi- 
dent Washington and corrected in his 
handwriting. 

Of Lincoln material there are his own 
copy of his debates with Douglas, the 
manuscript of his speech on the origin of 
the Republican Party, the first draft of 
the Proclamation of Emancipation, and 
the manuscript of his last message to 
Congress (Dec. 6, 1864). Of great value 
is Robert Edward Lee’s resignation from 
the U. S. Army exquisitely written on 
lined copy paper. Of less value ($1,000) 
is his farewell message (famed General 
Order No. 10) to the Army of Northern 
Virginia upon its surrender at Appomat- 
tox. He signed more than a dozen copies 
of this order, to be read to all his divi- 
sions. Also included in the collection is 
the message scrawled on a notebook leaf 
by General Grant to be telegraphed to 
Secretary of War Stanton, announcing 
the Confederate surrender. 

The collection closes with a note 
(March 7, 1921) in which President 
Harding asked Vice President Coolidge to 
sit in at his Cabinet meetings. 

ee Saas 
Rendezvous 


Because the late U. S. Poet Allan Seeger 

wrote: 
I have a rendezvous with Death 

and then was killed in action with the 
French Foreign Legion, his family and the 
last soldier to see him alive, George 
Delpeuch of New York City, prepared to 
go out from Paris to plant a cross on the 
exact spot of his “rendezvous.” 


CRIME 


Letters from OSsining 
Inmates of the Maine State Prison 


rioted this month when their letter-writing 


privileges were curtailed (Time, April 6). 


In Manhattan last week, Commissioner 
Bernard J. Fagan of the New York State 


Division of Parole told a Welfare Council 
meeting that “through 
prisoners [at Sing Sing] join matrimonial 
agencies and sometimes have replies from 
women all over the nation, many of them 


correspondence, 


Power Authority to conduct this ambitious 
utility enterprise. The Power Authority 
will construct a $171,547,000 dam and 
generating plant near Massena Point on 
the international rapids of the St. Law- 
rence River. It will market the energy— 
some 2,000,000 h. p.—there produced, 
through private distributing agencies al- 
ready in the utility field. 

This legislative enactment concluded a 
decade of intense political conflict in New 
York. With water power as a prime issue 
Republicans have wanted to lease State 
resources on the St. Lawrence for 50 
years to private utility companies. Demo- 
crats have demanded public development 
of State property. Time and again this 
Democratic doctrine helped Alfred Eman- 
uel Smith win the Governorship. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt carried it forward as a 
party policy. Last year Governor Roose- 
velt secured a truce in the old fight while 
a special commission of five experts in- 
vestigated the feasibility of St. Lawrence 
power developed by the State. In Febru- 
ary the Commission brought in its report: 
State development of power was highly 
practical, soundly economic, provided 
transmission and distribution to the con- 
sumer were left to private companies with 
their network of local wires already in 
operation. Glad to drop Power, a losing 
issue for them, the State Republicans ac- 
cepted this compromise proposal. 

The Power Authority must first obtain 
consent from the Federal Government and 
Canada to dam the international rapids. 
Then it must negotiate marketing con- 
tracts with private companies, particularly 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp., for the 
distribution of its power. These contracts, 
of great importance in the whole scheme, 
constitute the State’s new method of rate 
regulation whereby the benefits of public 
production may be passed along to the 
consumer. If reasonable contracts for the 
control of prices cannot be made, the 
Power Authority must return to the Legis- 
lature for additional permission to go into 
the power transmission and distribution 
business. 


Governor Roosevelt acclaimed the exe- 
cution of his Power policy as a great vic- 
tory for the consuming public. He in- 
sisted it would bring “more and cheaper 
electricity into the homes of the State, 
into the small shops and small industries, 
into the farms and the flats.” His investi- 
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POLITICAL NOTES 


France-for-President 


If he follows the standard rules of pres- 
idential politics (Time, Nov. 24), a candi- 
date for the White House will never pub- 
licly appear to seek office. Aloof and si- 
lent, he will feign indifference while his 














Wide World 
MArRYLAND’S FRANCE 


He paid his admission; the audience fled. 


friends build up sufficient popular senti- 
ment to give his candidacy the appearance 
of a draft movement. But last week in 
Maryland Dr. Joseph Irwin France, one- 
time (1917-23) Republican Senator, re- 
versed the usual procedure by announcing 
his candidacy for the nomination against 
President Hoover next year. Truthfully 
he added that he had no promises what- 
ever of public support. As the first step 
in his campaign to secure that support, this 
eccentric politician deposited $270 with 
the Maryland Secretary of State as his 
price of admission to the preferential pri- 
maries. 

Dr. France’s candidacy was chiefly im- 
portant because it was the first overt act 
by a regular to deprive President Hoover 
of renomination. In a long message ad- 
dressed ‘to my fellow-Americans,” Can- 
didate France, who lives the life of a 
country squire on his Cecil County farm, 
declared Wet, flayed President Hoover for 
his lack of “candor and courage” on the 
Prohibition issue, denounced the Farm 
Board's activities, excoriated “rancid radi- 
calism.” As a physician (he was gradu- 
ated from Baltimore’s College of Physi- 
cians & Surgeons in 1903) he diagnosed 
the aftermath of the War: “the ligaments 
of international association torn, the 
arteries of intercourse blocked, the nerves 
of effective international concert par- 
alyzed, painful financial dislocations. . . .” 

Few Marylanders wondered where the 
money for the France campaign would 
come from. In 1903 the dcctor married 
the wealthy widow of Jacob Tome, 
founder of Tome Institute (boys’ school) 


at Port Deposit. Three months after her 
death in 1927, Dr. France married in 
Paris a Russian girl by the name of 
Tatiana Vladimirovna Dechtereva. He 
was the first U. S. Senator to get into 
Russia after the revolution, has always 
advocated cordial relations with the 
Soviets. 

The chief reaction of the France can- 
didacy among Maryland Republicans was 
a prompt and widespread declaration in 
favor of President Hoover's renomination. 

—_—— on~—_ 
Raskob on Cancer 


John Jacob Raskob’s political credo 
contains the following article: 

“Perhaps Prohibition is a dangerous 
complication. So is cancer. How silly it 
would be to disregard the symptoms of 
cancer! How silly it must be for the 
Democratic party to disregard the Prohi- 
bition issue!” 

He harped on this subject at his Na- 
tional Committee’s Washington meeting 
last month (Time, March 16). And last 
fortnight he harped again. He sent a 6,- 
ooo-word message to all National Com- 
mittee members asking for personal 
“recommendations and reactions.” He 
said he wanted to clarify ideas for the 
party’s 1932 platform. He called for a 
tariff of “fair trade,” for a farm relief 
“that will rebound to the benefit of the 
whole country.” He discussed economic 
competition in terms of tooth paste, shav- 
ing cream, automobiles, radios. He de- 
manded a platform “brief—like the Dec- 
laration of Independence.” But everyone 
knew, or acted as though, he was really 
talking only about Prohibition. 

Last week the replies came in. It was, 
of course, plainer than ever how split the 
Democrats are. Bitterly did the Drys de- 
plore Chairman Raskob’s activities as “un- 
wise,” “untimely,” “dictatorial.” They 
contended that 1932 should be fought out 
solely on economic issues. Equally loudly 
the Wets acclaimed Chairman Raskob’s 
“courage ... sanity . . . leadership.” 

Because to win the presidential nomina- 
tion a candidate must have a two-thirds 
combination of Wet and Dry votes in the 
convention, supporters of various candi- 
dates in their replies counseled patience 
and moderation in dealing with Prohibi- 
tion. New York’s ambitious Governor 
Roosevelt has sought to play down his 
Wetness to win Dry support. Among his 
supporters is 74-year-old Elisabeth Mar- 
bury, New York’s prodigious national 
committeewoman. Her reply reflected the 
strategy of the Roosevelt boosters: 

“The Convention manual stands for in- 
formation and not for inspiration. I feel 
that at this time silence is golden. No 
mantle of Elijah has fallen upon my shoul- 
ders. As regards Prohibition, I begin to 
fear that as a nation we are rapidly losing 
all sense of proportion. . . . God forbid! 
Are all virtues, all qualities, all ideals, all 
ability, forcefulness, statecraft, integrity 
and record of a candidate to be swept 
aside by the question: ‘Is he Wet or is 
he Dry?’ And yet we are not a primitive 
people!” 

Excerpts from other replies: 


Ohio’s William A. Julian: John J. Ras- 
kob reminds me of the man who rushes 
into your home and in the presence of 
your wife, asks “What were you saying 
to that pretty stenographer I saw you talk- 
ing to at noon?” . . . The whole thing is 
absurd. . . . North and South will never 
become reconciled on the liquor question. 


Utah’s James H. Moyle: Food, not 
liquor, is the paramount issue. . . . Time 
must be given to bring all sections abreast 
of the best thought on the liquor question. 

Kentucky’s Joseph E. Robinson: For 
the party to sponsor the 18th Amendment 
or its modification would overshadow all 
other issues and probably defeat our party. 
. . . There can be no settlement of the 
Prohibition question. It is a never-ending 
controversy. I do not favor a declaration. 

South Carolina’s John G. Richards: 
There are many great issues before the 
American people but the whiskey ques- 
tion is not one of them. 

North Carolina’s Josephus Daniels: Ne 
temporary Democratic chairman ever 
wrote a Democratic platform. If Mr. 
Raskob insists upon such power, the rank 
& file have but one message to him: 
“Pay your debts and get out.” 

Vermont’s Frank H. Duffy: I do not 
care to make any comment because I do 
not know what the sentiment of the party 
in my State is. 

Tripper Shouse. Last week Executive 
Democrat Jouett Shouse was on a speak- 
ing trip westward across the continent. 


— 











International 


COMMITTEEWOMAN MARBURY 


On her, no mantle of Elijah. 


His political methods were more orthodox 
than Chairman Raskob’s: he lambasted 
the Hoover record, was tactfully mum on 
Prohibition. At Los Angeles William 
Gibbs McAdoo was asked to serve as a 
vice-chairman of a committee to receive 
Mr. Shouse. He refused because he feared 
his “acceptance would identify me with 
a movement with which I find myself 
wholly out of sympathy.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Buffaloes & Rot 


Forty of the 50 Britons who perished 
on the R-zor (Time, Oct. 13, et seq.) 
were members of the Royal Antediluvian 
Order of Buffaloes. 

According to irate members of the R. A. 
O. B. the enormous pile of flowers on the 
common grave of the 50 dead at Carding- 
ton was allowed to remain there and rot 
for months, tributes from 5,000 R. A. O. 
B.’s being involved. 

Both the Mayor of Cardington and the 
Vicar protested that they had no authority 
to remove the noxious, disintegrating 
mass. But not in vain were Buffalo pro- 
tests. Last week it was reported that the 
Air Ministry had cleaned up the mess. 


—~<o— 
Chuckle 


When George V learned last week that 
William Hale (I’ll-bust-King-George-on- 
the-snoot) Thompson had been defeated 
for re-election as Mayor of Chicago 
(Trme_, April 13), His Majesty chuckled. 

This chuckle every newsorgan through- 
out the British Isles and most in the U. S. 
reported as a fact. Soon, as one man, 
the two entire nations chuckled. 


INDIA 
Again Trousers 

In Boston last week Mayor Curley said: 
“We will give Gandhi a royal reception 
here. He is one of the world’s great fig- 
ures. Boston will be proud to entertain 
him.” 

The Boston Post stated as a fact that 
Superintendent of Police Michael H. 
Crowley is “an admirer of Gandhi.” 

Nevertheless Superintendent Crowley 
said, commenting on Mayor Curley’s royal 
promise, “We shall insist that Gandhi be 
suitably clothed. We can’t let any man 
appear in the streets of Boston in very 
much less than a one-piece bathing suit.” 

Plainly the Superintendent’s cautious 
utterance was inspired by Mr. Gandhi’s 
statement that he would not wear trousers 
while calling on King George and Queen 
Mary (Time, April 13). But the scandal 
of what correspondents called “Gandhi’s 
gossamer loin cloth” had assumed such 
world proportions last week that sensible 
St. Gandhi made an amplifying statement 
on the matter. 

“Tf the weather in London is sufficiently 
cool,” he observed, “I shall wear ordinary 
European trousers.” 

That St. Gandhi will visit the U. S. was 
still uncertain last week, Boston’s confi- 
dent Mayor notwithstanding. More im- 
portant than trouser-talkk was Mr. 
Gandhi’s abrupt decision to constitute 
himself the sole delegate of his Indian 
National Congress at the Second Indian 
Round Table Conference in London. With 
breath-taking simplicity he explained, 
“This arrangement will cost less.” 

If Lone Delegate Gandhi persists in 
this purpose he plans, however, to take a 
small retinue of about ten assistants, in- 
cluding Miss Madeline Slade, daughter of 


a British Admiral, who cares for him, 
prepares his food. Mrs. Gandhi, accord- 
ing to reports last week, will as usual not 
accompany Mr. Gandhi and Miss Slade. 
In Manhattan reports from India that 
“Gandhi has been offered a million dollars 


International 
St. GANDHI & Mr. MARSHALL 
The impatient were satisfied. 


to lecture in America” were scoffed at by 
Manager James B. Pond of Pond’s Lec- 
ture Bureau. 

“Admiral Byrd has been lecturing 
twice a day and breaking all records,” 
said Mr. Pond portentously, “but he would 
have to lecture for years and years to 
make a million dollars. That’s a lot of 
money.” 

Eager to see how St. Gandhi would look 
in trousers, etc., International News Pho- 
tos last week placed his head on the well- 
draped form of one Tod Marshall, male 
model at the convention of the National 


Association of Merchant Tailors of Amer- 


ica in Pittsburgh, Pa. last January, re- 
touched his hand to brown scrawniness 
(see cut). 


FRANCE 


Delightful Presents 


One of the cheeriest French customs is 
that whenever the President goes off on 
an official visit he takes with him all kinds 
of costly and delightful presents. Just be- 
fore the War, for example, Tsar Nicholas 
II’s four daughters squealed with rapture 
when nice old President Raymond Poin- 
caré brought them wrist watches, then a 
great novelty. One day last week an en- 
tire moving van full of presents and re- 
galia swung out of the courtyard behind 
which lives modest, genial M. Le Président 
Gaston Doumergue. “Notre bon Gastou- 
net va en la Tunisie!’’ murmured the 
crowd. But before beloved little Gaston 
could be off he had to do a final chore. 

The chore was royal, and it was the 
third which President Doumergue has had 
to do in as many weeks. First Spain’s 


King Alfonso XIII came to say goodbye, 
then Albert King of the Belgians, and now 
Sweden’s lank Gustaf V was at the door. 
All these kings no doubt meant well, but 
in their gracious goodbyes lurked an un- 
intended sting, as though they said: 

“For seven years you have been one of 
us, M. Doumergue. You have had 21-gun 
salutes like ours. But after the middle of 
June you will be only a civilian. There 
will be another President of France.” 

In saying goodbye to President Dou- 
mergue last week King Gustaf stayed ex- 
actly ten minutes. No sooner had he left 
than M. Le Président dashed to the sta- 
tion. Soon he was rumbling toward Nice 
with the vanload of presents stowed away 
in the baggage car of his special train— 
presents for the Bey of Tunis: a gold 
encrusted hunting rifle and splendorous 
vases of Sévres porcelain. For all the 
wives of the Bey of Tunis, knowing Bach- 
elor Doumergue took bracelets, earrings 
and other jewelry. For Tunisian chiefs 
he took dozens of dazzlingly chased rifles. 

After an all-night rail journey beam- 
ing Gastounet arrived in Nice. Here he 
was to make what his entourage said would 
be the last great speech of his career—and 
incidentally the first one in which as 
President of France he would freely speak 
his mind. Ordinarily the President is sup- 
posed to be hyper-neutral about every- 
thing, but he is allowed to have one final 
fling. Appropriately last week this fling 
was made in a gambling house, the famed 
Palais de la Méditerranée built at Nice by 
Frank Jay Gould of Paris and New York, 
dedicated to Opera, Art and Baccarat. Be- 
cause the restaurant of the Palais is one 
of the best in Europe it was chosen as the 
scene of a gala banquet to M. Doumergue 
(no mean gourmet) tendered by the City 
of Nice and the Prefecture Council of 
Alpes-Maritimes. 

What the President proceeded to say 
was considered by far the boldest speech 
of his career. Like Calvin Coolidge who, 
in his last days as President, took a fling 
at the European nations who were (and 
still are) complaining for reduction of 
their debts, President Doumergue took a 
fling at Germany. But first he uttered 
some very suave remarks indeed. 

“Noble and friendly nations frame the 
shores of the Mediterranean,” he began, 
palpably aiming a compliment at Italy. 
“One of them partook of our recent ter- 
rible trials [the World V/ar] and fought 
valorously and gloriously at our side for 
the defense and the triumph of a great 
cause. In the course of that struggle our 
community of cultural interests and senti- 
ment affirmed itself in so striking a fashion 
that I am convinced the memory of it 
will always remain living and active in 
our hearts.” 

Well launched in his most sonorous 
style, Gastounet continued: 

“French patriotism is in no way 4ag- 
gressive! It is dangerous for nobody. It 
does not tend to elevate France above 
other countries! 

“The patriotic sentiment of France has 
as its object merely to conserve for her 
the place whereto she has the right; the 
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independence she cannot abandon; the 
qualities which make her glory and her 
force; and full security which is indis- 
pensable in developing peace, and for col- 
Jaborating in the largest measure to the 
progress and happiness of humanity. 

“Let us love France,” cried her Presi- 
dent and drew terrific applause, “because 
she is the great nation that no ambition 
agitates, no rancor torments, and no hate 
inspires!” 

Finally the President reached the crux 
of his oration, his protest against the at- 
tempt of Germany and Austria to form a 
sollverein (customs union), leading per- 
haps to anschluss (political union) of two 
of the firmest foes of France (Time, 
March 30; April 6). 

Warned M. Doumergue: “France must 
be on her guard, particularly because of 
a brusque event! ... The very history 
of the country where that event occurred 
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Wide World 
“NotrE Bon GASTOUNET” 


. off with rifles, vases, bracelets, ear- 
rings. 


contains precedents full of teachings which 
it would be dangerous for us to forget. I 
do not wish to dramatize anything, but 
we must put things in their right propor- 
tions, for thus it is that we guard against 
the other surprises and dangers which they 
may bring!” 

If this seemed left-handed, even back- 
handed, it was nevertheless the most direct 
language which a President of France, in- 
finitely hemmed about by regulations, may 
use. The climax of President Doumergue’s 
speech was a stern demand that France 
think twice before deciding to reduce her 
armaments at the League of Nations Dis- 
armament Conference which will meet 
next February. “France has a right,” he 
declared in ringing tones, “to think that 
so long as the League of Nations, to whose 
existence she is so faithfully attached, has 
not at its disposal a military force suf- 
ficient to impose the execution of its de- 
cisions on those not disposed to bow vol- 
untarily before them, she must watch out, 
a her guard and count much on her- 
self!” 

Having spoken in the Gould gambling 
house at Nice, and having been roundly 
cheered, popular Gastounet proceeded to 
Villefranche—the town where tourists on 
the Riviera always see French war boats. 
Boarding the cruiser Colbert amid a 21- 
gun salute, Gastounet sailed for Tunis. 


With him did not sail French Foreign 
Minister Aristide Briand. During the 
week all Paris was agog with rumors that 
M. Raymond Poincaré, invalid though he 
is, has decided to strain every nerve to 
prevent M. Briand from succeeding M. 
Doumergue as President. 

In L’Echo de Paris redoubtable M. 
Poincaré suddenly urged the election as 
President of M. Léon Bérard, Minister of 
Justice, a candidate of great obscurity. It 
was observed that M. Bérard sailed with 
M. Doumergue for Tunis. It was further 
observed that the President showed M. 
Bérard unusual, even remarkable con- 
sideration. M. Briand, who (it was under- 
stood) had intended to go with the Presi- 
dent, prudently stayed behind to mend his 
political fences. 


ITALY 
Million-Dollar Nuptials 


Prince Henri, Count of Paris and 
Dauphin of France, married a Princess of 
Brazil in Italy last week—such at least 
was the way in which thousands of en- 
thusiastic Royalists thought of the bright, 
expensive pageant which passed over a 
great carpet 200 yards long across Paler- 
mo’s Cathedral Square. 

The bride was beautiful, her name eu- 
phonious Isabelle, Princess of Orléans- 
Braganza, descendant of the Emperor 
Dom Pedro II of Brazil. For this tall, 
dark-eyed graceful girl the Royalist ladies 
of Lyons, France, had embroidered with 
silver palm leaves a gown of shimmering 
satin designed by Jean Charles Worth, 
most chipper of Parisian grands couturiers, 
who hops about and chirps: 

“This exquisite new fabric, Madame— 
if I had shown it to you last year you 
would have said ‘Why, Mr. Worth, you 
are perfectly a fool!’ ” 

Two gentlemen supported the trailing 
bridal veil of antique Brussels lace, price- 
less and some 20 feet long. Instead of a 
wreath, Princess Isabelle wore a_ bridal 
circlet of diamonds. Carrying a missal 
instead of a bouquet, and leaning on the 
arm of her father Prince Pierre, she led 
the royal procession in which walked 54 
princes and princesses. 

“Vive le Roi! Vive la France!” cried a 
throng of French and Brazilian Royalists, 
some of them poor people who had come 
all the way to Palermo at great personal 
sacrifice. “Vive le Dauphin! Vive la 
Princesse!” 

Le Roi (who paid for the pageant) is 
that very rich man, with estates in Bel- 
gium, Italy and Morocco, who is better 
known as Monseigneur le Duc de Guise. 
As the father of the bridegroom, Le Roi 
fixed his thoughts last week on 1809. In 
that year, in this same Cathedral of Pa- 
lermo, his ancestor Louis Philippe (then 
an exile like the Count of Paris today) 
married a Bourbon Princess and later be- 
came King of France (1830-48). Does 
history never repeat? 

Fifty harps twanged Mendelssohn’s 
“Wedding March.” Imposing, the Ca- 
thedral of Palermo had been hung with 
rich tapestries, decked with carloads of 


flowers and on view was the Cathedral 
treasure: a sacred stole blazing with By- 
zantine gems which once studded the man- 
tle of the Empress Constantia. But as 
he knelt at the altar beside Princess 
Isabelle last week the Count of Paris was 
garbed in a mere cutaway, his richest orna- 
ment a gardenia. 

Up to the last minute, suspense had 
been terrific lest Achille Ambrogio Dami- 
ano Ratti, Pope Pius XI should forbid 
Luigi Cardinal Lavitriano, Archbishop of 
Palermo, to officiate. Well the Holy 
Father knew that at this wedding there 
would be present those two accursed agi- 
tators for the Royalist cause in France, 
Editor Léon Daudet of L’Action Fran- 
caise and his doughty fellow editor, 
Charles Maurras. If they were present 
as guests, declared the Supreme Pontiff 
in his final ultimatum to Monseigneur le 
Duc de Guise, then no Cardinal could 
possibly officiate. 

For this reason accursed Mm. Daudet 
& Maurras came not as guests but as re- 
porters, slyly laughed up their Royalist 
sleeves at Luigi Cardinal Lavitriano who 
performed the ceremony, imparted a nup- 
tial blessing and celebrated low mass while 
Princess Isabelle quietly wept. 

Twang, twang went the 50 harps again, 
and out of the Cathedral paced Bride- 
groom & Bride to be greeted in astound- 
ing fashion by the Royalist crowd. On 
their knees men and women begged to 
kiss, kissed “the hands of the future King 
& Queen of France.” Others kissed the 
hem of Princess Isabelle’s 20-ft. bridal 
veil. Palermo fairly whooped with ex- 
citement when the Count of Paris signed 
the bridal register, using the same gold 
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ISABELLE, COUNTESS OF ParIS 


Twang, twang went 50 harps. 


pen with which Louis Philippe signed in 
1809. 

Followed a champagne wedding break- 
fast at Orleans Palace, the same in which 
Louis Philippe skulked while one Napoleon 
called himself Emperor of the French. 
In five huge pavilions 1,040 guests sat 
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down. Camelots du Roi, youths of bluest- 
blooded French families (who sometimes 
hawk L’Action Frangaise on the streets of 
Paris) were in their element at last, 
sported Royalist buttons as though the 
wedding breakfast were a convention. 
Toasts flew merrily among a roster of 
guests which might have been torn from 
the program of an operetta: the Duke of 
Magenta; Prince & Princess Christopher 
of Greece; Prince Adam Czartoryski of 
Poland (at whose chateau the couple first 
met); the Infante Carlos (representing the 
King of Spain); the Danish sportsmen- 
princes Aage, Viggo and Erik; Count della 
Faille de Leverghem (representing Albert, 
King of the Belgians); ex-Queen Amélie 
of Portugal; Prince Philippe of Hesse 
(representing his father-in-law King Vit- 
torio Emanuele of Italy) and Ambassador 
Sir Ronald William Graham, representing 
George V. 

To his bride, who is also his third cous- 
in, the Count of Paris gave two pearl 
necklaces, two diamond diadems and much 
other Bourbon jewelry. Other wedding 
gifts, it was estimated, approached a total 
value of $500,000. Grand total expenses 
of all concerned certainly exceeded $1,- 
000,000. According to announcements, 
Bride & Bridegroom, after a short honey- 
moon, will visit formally all the Courts 
of Europe at which they can anticipate a 
friendly reception, commencing almost 
certainly with Spain. 

The Italian Court, although most 
friendly, took a stand-offish attitude last 
week for fear of offending the French 
Republic. But Crown Prince Umberto of 
Italy sent a jeweled wedding gift. In 
France, from which the Count of Paris 
is permanently exiled, comment was at a 


RUSSIA 


“Hoover Plot” 


President Hoover has not yet been 
burned in effigy at Moscow, differing in 
this respect from Aristide Briand, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain* and the President 
of China, Marshal Chiang Kai-shek. But 
last week both Mr. Hoover and ex-Chair- 
man Alexander Legge of the U. S. Federal 
Farm Board became in Moscow popular 
candidates for stuffing & burning. Reason: 
“The Hoover Plot against the Soviet 
Union.” 

Discoverer of the plot was one Wilson, 
correspondent in Manhattan of Pravda. 
Pravda means “Truth.” Pravda is the 
official Soviet daily of the Communist 
Party. What Wilson cabled to Moscow, 
Pravda printed as news. 

Wilson reads elderly Economist Roger 
Babson’s forecasts. The one about WAR 
some months ago (when Mr. Babson 
caused the entire front page of his confi- 


*Long after he retired as British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs and became politically 
impotent, effigies of Sir Austen continued to be 
burned in Russia, first because his monocle is 
a bourgeois-British symbol (British Laborites do 
not wear them) and second because Sir Austen’s 
rush of teeth could easily be exaggerated 
by Soviet effigy-stuffers into something quite 
repulsive. 


dential bulletin to appear in red ink) 
greatly excited Wilson. 


Cleverly Mr. Babson had not said when 
or where the war would start or who 
would be the belligerents; but cleverly 
Wilson pieced everything together, start- 
ing with Mr. Babson’s tip that “surplus 
stocks of grain, cotton, rubber, sugar and 
other goods” were producing economic 
stresses, and that stresses have produced 
wars. 


By shrewd work, according to his story 
last week, Wilson discovered that Mr. 
Legge, while chairman of the Farm Board, 
had not only bought huge stocks of wheat 
and cotton but also that “Legge stored 
these supplies in Atlantic ports, although 
this was more expensive than storage in 
interior depots.” 


From this Wilson concluded that Presi- 
dent Hoover had assigned Mr. Legge to 
assemble edible supplies for a French 
Army that was to invade Russia. During 
the Great War, as Wilson found out, 
“Legge was food and raw material direc- 
tor of the United States and chief of 
service of the armies of the anti-German 
coalition.’””* 

In Pravda, Sleuth Wilson’s exposé was 
headlined “How the United States Pre- 
pared Intervention.” The lead: 

“Tt can now be affirmed with full foun- 
dation that military intervention against 
the U. S. S. R. [Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics] was projected by the French 
General Staff for 1930-31 and sanctioned 
by the Hoover group in view of the neces- 
sity of solving the basic problem of 
American economics—to market vast 
stocks of raw materials and raise the 
prices of agricultural products.” 

Thoroughgoing, Wilson also explained 
how the French plot was foiled, though 
every Moscovite already knows. It was 
foiled, the people of Russia are told to 
believe, by the Ogpu (Soviet Secret 
Police) who exposed during the “propa- 
ganda trials” at Moscow last year the in- 
vasion prepared at Paris. During those 
trials there was no mention of President 
Hoover or Mr. Legge; but astute Wilson 
has now supplied them as the missing 
links. 


No Joke 


When Satevepost printed a story called 
“See Russia and Die—Laughing” by Eve 
Garrette Grady (Time, March 2), most 
readers assumed she would be expelled 
from Russia on the ground that it was 
generally offensive. Not so. Mrs. Grady 
(wife of a U. S. mining engineer employed 
by the Soviet Régime) was expelled with 
her husband last week (as she said, “with 
every courtesy”) for one small specific 
reason. 


“Your article was not considered gen- 
erally offensive,” she was told, “but it 
contained an offensive reference to Josef 
Stalin.” 


Mrs. Grady had called the Dictator 


a oer 


*Mr. Legge’s official Wartime jobs were: Vice 
Chairman of the U. S. War Industries Board and 
head of its Requirements Division; Manager of 
the Allied Purchasing Commission. 


“Soviet Russia’s most powerful and most 
unpopular citizen,” had told a joke on him 
which she said was going the rounds of 
Moscow purely as a joke, not as a true 
story. The joke: 

A Jewish boy has just rescued from 
drowning a man whose identity he does 
not know. 


Man: Name to me your greatest desire 
and it shall be granted. . . . I am Stalin! 

Boy: Well, if you are Stalin—why, if 
it’s all the same to you, just don’t tell 
anyone it was me that saved you. 


SPAIN 


Bourbon in Distress 


King by the Grace of God, His Catholic 
Majesty Alfonso XIII suddenly found 
himself this week no longer King by the 
Will of the People. In the first election 
Spain has had for eight years the People 
hurled an avalanche of Republican ballots 
against the Crown. 


In Madrid the King’s candidates failed 
to carry even the constituency in which 
his palace stood, lost the Capital as a 
whole, lost Seville, Barcelona, Cordova, 
lost all the provincial capitals except 
three, lost what was supposed to be the 
invincible Catholic stronghold of the 
Crown, Toledo. “I feel,” said deeply re- 
ligious Alfonso XIII, “as though I had 
gone to visit a friend and, in reaching his 
house, learned that he was dead.” 


The election was only for municipal 
aldermen. But as a straw vote of the na- 
tional issue of Monarchy v. Republic it 
was terrific, carried more than a possibil- 
ity that the straw would flame up in revo- 
lution. Said Prime Minister Admiral 
Aznar, “Disastrous—that was what I told 
His Majesty. When a Monarchistic 
country turns Republican within twenty- 
four hours, the crisis is enough for any- 
one.” 

Three of the most prominent Cabinet 
members at once tried to resign, were 
curtly told that the King did not accept 
their resignations. “Most disastrous!” 
groaned Count de Romanones, “richest 
Spaniard,” entrapped as Minister of State 
by the King’s rebuff. (Despite the fact 
that Count de Romanones is supposed to 
own the manorial town of Guadalajara 
outright, he had been unable to keep its 
citizens from electing Republicans.) 


King Alfonso took the night to think 
things over. A Bourbon to the last, 
though a 20th Century Bourbon, he spent 
the evening at a movie show in his palace. 
With him were his children and Queen 
Victoria Eugénie, cousin of George V, 
granddaughter of Queen Victoria. 


In the morning His Majesty offered to 
abdicate in favor of his eldest son and 
heir, the Prince of the Asturias. But 
excited, victorious Republican Leader Al- 
cala Zamora, who only last month was in 
jail, flatly refused, demanded uncondi- 
tional abdication. 


At this the blood of the Bourbon boiled. 
“I agree to abdicate,” haughtily retorted 
King Alfonso, “upon condition that I be 
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permitted to leave Spain with appropriate 
honors, with full military honors.” 

What is one salute more or less? In 
Spain, to the man of honor, honor is all. 
Soon King Alfonso, the only living mon- 
arch who was born a king, abdicated with 
honor. He and his family prepared to 
leave Madrid for Paris, then London, 
which to Her Majesty is “home,” and 
where the Royal Family have cool 
millions banked. 

Triumphant, ex-Jailbird Alcala Zamora 
quickly formed a Republican Cabinet 
with himself as Prime Minister, called out 
of hiding a batch of 100%, Republican 


Ministers. 
SIAM 
Mighty Monarch 


(See front cover) 

The only monarch absolute both in 
theory and in fact is the King of Siam. 
Last week this potent small man (98 lb.) 
was en route to clasp hands in Washing- 
ton with President Hoover. When he does 


so the King of Siam will be the first 


Oriental ever to enter the White House 
with the rank and dignity of Reigning 
Sovereign. 

The name of His Majesty is Prajad- 
hipok, easily pronounced with accent on 
the second syllable pra-chat’-ti-pok. Like 
nearly all Siamese the King is a Buddhist, 
officially Defender of the Faith. 

No other monarch has a Cabinet pre- 
dominantly composed of princes, his rela- 
tives. The Crown Prince of Siam is now 
Minister of Interior, has been Minister 
of Marine. No other Crown Prince holds 
Cabinet office, no other king is in effect 


*his own Prime Minister. 


The famed sacred white elephants of 
Siam were never white, are rapidly losing 
in popular Siamese opinion their sacred 
character, and have disappeared entirely 
from the national flag which today is red, 
white, blue, white and red (five hori- 
zontal stripes). 

A prominent member of the Hoover 
cabinet recently asked a representative of 
Siam, “How far is it from the coast?” 
But Siam is not in fact an island, quite 
the reverse. Shaped like a plump spider, 
Siam squats between French Indo-China 
and British Burma on the mainland of 
Asia, faces the Gulf of Siam, darts a nar- 
row tongue of Siamese territory 600 miles 
down the Malay Peninsula. Population: 
11,506,200. Area: more than four times 
that of the State of New York. 

Royal Progress. Steaming away last 
month from sunny Bangkok, King Prajad- 
hipok and Queen Rambai (115 lb.) were 
imperially féted fortnight ago in Japan, 
the only other independent oriental mon- 
archy. 

In Tokyo in the Phoenix Hall of the 
Imperial Palace, the Son of Heaven col- 
lared King Prajadhipok with the Grand 
Order of the Chrysanthemum with Col- 
lar. Queen Rambai received from His 
Imperial Majesty the Order of the Sacred 
Crown First Class, and from Her Imperial 
Majesty a symbolic Japanese doll richly 
bedight. Neither Queen nor Empress has 
ever had a son. Sorrow unites them. 

Emperor Hirohito addressed King Pra- 


jadhipok in Japanese. He replied in Eng- 
lish. An interpreter did the rest. 

According to cables from Japan, His 
Majesty highly praised the cherry tree 
trove of His Imperial Majesty, -then 
gracefully introduced a less weighty topic, 
saying: “‘Have you a golf course?” 

“Yes we have,” replied the Son of 
Heaven, “six holes—and you?” 

“Nine holes,” admitted King Prajad- 
hipok who plays both golf and midget 
golf but prefers: as an exercise, rowing & 
punting; as a hobby, color photography* 
(still & cinema); and as a penchant, col- 
lecting canes (the unrivaled Royal Sia- 
mese Cane Collection is publicly exhibited 
once a year). 

Statue of Liberty Puzzle. Conspicu- 
ous in the Royal Party as they sailed from 
Japan for Vancouver in the S. S. Empress 





Ralph Hayes 
StAm’s PRINCE SVASTI 
Now his riddle will be spoiled. 


of Japan was handsome, majestic old 
Prince Svasti, father of Queen Rambai. 

For the last time a few favored U. S. 
passengers were regaled by His Royal 
Highness with his favorite humorous puz- 
zle, which would be killed the moment he 
stepped on U. S. soil. Puzzle: 

“T have been inside your Statue of 
Liberty, and yet I have never been in 
America. Can you explain that?” 

While the statue was being built in Paris 
(1876-84), Prince Svasti by going inside 
it laid the firm foundation of a goodwill- 
puzzle that has made Americans smile 
half a century.t Another Siamese good 
one is this: 


*Films exposed by the King of Siam are de- 
veloped by experts attached to the Royal State 
Railways. Ably administered by His Majesty’s 
brother, Prince Purachatra, the Royal State Rail- 
ways develop & print merely as an accommoda- 
tion, are justly famed for punctual service, 
punctual profits. 

+To whet U. S. appetites for the statue a fore- 
arm was sent to Philadelphia for the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in 1876, transferred to Madi- 
son Square, New York, for the next ten years, 
was finally joined by the rest of the statue in 
1886 when the whole was solemnly unveiled on 
Bedloe’s Island in New York Harbor. 


‘Who was Prince George Washington?” 

“George Washington was not a prince,” 
answer the unwary, “he was the first 
President of the United States.” 

“Wrong my American friend! You must 
know that in Siam we had at one time an 
official called the ‘Second King’ or as you 
would say the ‘Vice President.’ The last 
Siamese who held this office, which has 
now been abolished, was Prince George 
Washington. That was his real name but 
people called him ‘Prince George’ for 
short. 

“I suppose you know, my American 
friend, that the first treaty your country 
ever made with an oriental power was 
signed in Bangkok on March 20, 1833? 
That was ten years before your first treaty 
with China, twenty years before your first 
treaty with Japan! 

“Our friendship, you see, is very old. 
Of their own free will our kings have 
hired American advisers.” For the past 
five years King Prajadhipok has employed 
the former Vice-Chairman of your Ship- 
ping Board, Mr. Raymond B. Stevens, as 
adviser to the Royal Foreign Office. 

Golden Umbrellas. After landing at 
Vancouver, after greetings from Canadian 
officials, Siam’s King & Queen will board 
the Canadian Pacific private car Van 
Horne, their suite will board two com- 
partment Pullmans, detectives and guards 
will board two ordinary Pullmans, and, 
with diner, club car and baggage car at- 
tached the Royal special will speed East- 
ward, crossing the U. S. frontier at Portal, 
N. Dak. about midnight April 19. Drowsy 
officials despatched 1,700 miles by the 
State Department will extend greetings 
to H. R. H. the Prince of Sukhodaya 
(King Prajadhipok’s incognito). 

Not until he reaches Washington, and 
then for only 48: hours, will Prajadhipok 
assume the style of King. Sensible & 
modern, His Majesty will not use in the 
U. S. his more poetic titles, inherited 
from long ago: King of the North and of 
the South, Descendant of Buddha, Su- 
preme Arbiter of the Ebb and Flow of 
the Tide, Brother of the Moon, Half- 
Brother of the Sun, Possessor of the Four 
& Twenty Golden Umbrellas. - (Resem- 
bling in theory the Pope’s triple-tiered 
tiara, multiple umbrellas are in many parts 
of the Orient the symbol of regal power.) 

Incognito, and with scarcely more pomp 
than surrounds the movements of J. P. 
Morgan for whom a private gangplank, 
etc. is always provided, Siam’s somewhat 
frail King will spend some three months 
in the U. S. taking what would be called 
in Europe ‘“‘the cure.” 

First a cataract must be skillfully ex- 
tracted from one of His Majesty’s eye- 
balls. 

All through the Spring convalescence 
will take place at “Ophir Hall.” This 
stone messuage, owned by rich & widowed 
Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, castellated like an 
English royal residence of the time of 
William the Conqueror, is at Purchase, 


N. Y. 

“Land of the Free.” Siamese call their 
country Muang Thai (“Land of the Free”) 
and are in fact free to drink, to take 
plural wives, etc. etc. 








The last two Kings of Siam have fos- 
tered temperance and monogamy by pre- 
cept & example. After studying condi- 
tions throughout the Occident, after 
pondering the advisability of restrictive 
regulations, King Prajadhipok and _his 
predecessor decided that the risk of in- 
flicting on Siam bootleg liquor and bootleg 
immorality was too great. 

Matter of fact Siamese polygamy is 
steadily on the wane, has been for at least 
two generations, and is expected to die out 
because increased living costs are making 
it difficult to support more than one wife. 

Just as the last King of Siam lay dying 
his only child was born. Had the babe 
been a boy and born a few hours later it 
would have been “born a king” like Spain’s 
Alfonso XIII. Had the dying monarch 
been polygamous he might have had a son 
long before. 

The babe turned out to be a girl. The 
Crown passed to Prajadhipok (brother). 
Today, since his monogamous Majesty has 
no son, the heir is his brother, Prince 
Paribatra of Nagor Svara. 

Pride & Piety. Siamese are famed as 
a gentle people, prone to smile and take 
life easily; but they are intensely proud of 
independence won by ceaseless vigilance 
(both Britain and France have seized 
Siamese territory by a process called “rec- 
tifying the frontier’). 

Today the Siamese Army is modern, 
mechanized. Siamese build all their own 
airplanes, importing only the motors. On 
the Royal Siamese Air Mail bi-weekly 
service has been maintained for seven 
years, 44,000,000 pounds of mail and mer- 
chandise have been carried, with two acci- 
dents, no deaths. 

Siamese are proud that 91% of their 
paper money is covered by securities read- 
ily convertible into gold, almost a world 
record. They are proud that their budget 
has balanced for years, grateful that King 
Prajadhipok has cut the royal civil list 
30%, pepped up princely officials by dis- 
charging dullards no matter how royal 
they may be. 

Finally Siamese are unaffectedly re- 
ligious, which is not to say good or goody- 
goody. Buddhist priests in plain yellow 
robes go from house to house in the early 
mornings, stop motionless and silent be- 
fore each door proffering a bowl. If no 
food is placed in the bowl the priest moves 
on. If food is forthcoming, as it nearly 
everywhere is, he hurries with his bowl to 
the Buddhist monastery, shares with his 
fellows, devotes the rest of the morning 
and the day to religious duties. 

Anyone can see that the priests are pop- 
ular, that Buddhism is popular in Siam. 
The eighty-odd French and English cars 
in King Prajadhipok’s garage are all the 
color of a Buddhist’s robe, yellow, national 
color of Siam. 

Educated in England (Eton & Wool- 
wich), preferring U. S. advisers, the King 
of Siam nevertheless transacts the busi- 
ness of his realm at Bangkok in an Italian 
setting. Like Dictator Benito Mussolini, 
this mighty little monarch has as his work- 
room a vast white marble hall, pure 
Renaissance in style, alien to Siam as an 
iceberg, but dramatic, breathtaking. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


JAPAN 


Romeo & Chrysanthemum 


Surprise, pleasure at discovering that 
any Japanese is so Occidentally pretty, so 
Parisianly chic, was the warm reaction of 
most U. S. citizens last week to Princess 
Kikuko (Chrysanthemum). 

“She is only just out of school 
beamed her bridegroom of a year and two 
months, Prince Takamatsu, second young- 
est brother of the Emperor of Japan. Hav- 
ing honeymooned from Japan to Europe 
and from Europe across the Atlantic, 
Their Imperial Highnesses landed in Man- 
hattan still with a rapturous, bright-eyed 
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Wide World 
Krxuko & TAKAMATSU 
She outfoxed her Paris dressmakers. 





air of finding the world one great big 
bridal cake. 

At City Hall, after crass cracks from 
Mayor Walker, Prince Takamatsu cried 
like a Japanese Romeo, “New York has 
been the city of my dreams! . . . Statue 
of Liberty. ... Marvelous panorama. 
. . » We knew at once that this New York 
was great beyond all the dreams we had 
dreamed of it! . . . As westand here... 
we cannot but feel that this city is as 
generous as it is great... .” 

Shakespeare’s Juliet was a practical, in- 
triguing chit. What tickled Manhattan 
most about Princess Chrysanthemum was 
the story of how she got her little Paris 
suits and gowns and hats. On the recent 
official visit of Their Royal Highnesses in 
France, representatives of the big Paris 
houses called obsequiously, begged for the 
honor of creating costumes pour son AIl- 
tesse, expected to charge top prices, for 
the Japanese Imperial Family is known to 
be vastly rich. 


“But you have already made Her Im- 
perial Highness’ gowns!” said the Japanese 
lady-in-waiting sweetly. “You made them 
for Her Imperial Highness when she was 
in Paris a few weeks ago incognito. Is 
it possible you did not know?” 
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BRAZIL 
Um Braco 

Disquieting news from England that 
George V’s lungs were again slightly ail- 
ing caused Edward of Wales and Prince 
George to advance fortnight ago the date 
of their departure from Brazil. But last 
week George V told his sons by radio- 
phone to stay on, said his condition was 
not serious, indeed that he was almost 
well. 

Reassured, T. R. H. plunged again into 
a round of sports, balls, night-clubbing 
and worse. By “worse” is meant the es- 
capade of Prince George. Having bathed 
at Copacabana Beach last week he walked 
out of the water, removed the upper half 
of his suit, lay down Gandhilike on the 
sand for a tan. 

Agitated Brazilian police gathered at a 
respectful distance, but by this time 
Prince George was dozing. Did he or did 
he not know there was a law against tak- 
ing off one’s top on that beach? 

A grinning crowd gathered. Prince. 
George, mistaking the crowd for a normal 
one, sat up with his usual cheery smile, 
soon bethought him of his top, put it on 
without anyone’s having mentioned it to 
him. 

Satisfied, relieved, the police moved on. 
But next day Rio editors burst out in a 
tirade against the law, called it silly, 
praised the Prince. 

Pleased at having made a hole-in-one 
on the golf course at Santos, Edward of 
Wales finally sailed for home last week 
with Prince George on the Royal Mail 
ship Arlanza. “He is,” agreed Brazilian 
editors, “am brago—a jolly good fellow.” 


NICARAGUA 
Man after Nature 


Banditry, which seemed to crouch quiet 
like a startled beast after Nicaragua's 
earthquake (Time, April 13), sprang again 
last week. Possibly the No. 1 bandit, 
General Augusto Sandino, who had volun- 
tarily announced suspension of hostilities, 
was not to blame. But on Nicaragua's 
east coast bandits of some sort killed 
U. S. Marine Captain Harlem Pefley, 
Lieut. Darrah and Sergeant Taylor at 
Logtown, surrounded another Marine de- 
tachment from the U. S. cruiser Asheville 
(rumor said 25 Marines were killed), 
caused the U. S. cruiser Memphis to dash 
over from Guantanamo Bay with a rescue 
force of 250. 

In Managua, quake-devastated capital 
of Nicaragua, damage was estimated to 
total $20,000,000, only one-two hundredth 
of this being covered by earthquake in- 
surance. One per cent of the city’s stone 
& concrete buildings were declared “repa- 
rable.” Bodies buried were estimated to 
total 975. Two children were extracted 
from an earthquake-made dungeon, physi- 
cally unharmed, totally insane. 

By air to the stricken city came Will 
Rogers, contributed $5,000 to relief, ap- 
pealed to the U. S. for more, quipped: 
“The water works were destroyed... . 
Everything was destroyed but the brew- 
ery... . An act of Providence.” 
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Boldness v. Wit 


Like oldtime court jesters, newspaper 
colyumists are privileged—nay, obliged— 
to play horse with the serious news of the 
day. But just as the jester was in danger 
of having his head lopped off if his bold- 
ness should outrun his wit, so must the 
colyumist watch carefully lest he shock 
the Average Reader’s sensibilities. Read- 
ers of Colyumist Harry Irving Phillips 
(“The Sun Dial”) in the New York Sun 
one day last week wondered whether he 
had gone too far. 

Colyumist Phillips’ offering that day 
was a “letter” from President Hoover, 
inviting Bryan Untiedt, 13-year-old hero 
of the school-bus catastrophe in Colorado 
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CotyumMiIst H(arry) I(RVING) PHILLIPS 
... jested with Death. 

(Time, April 6, 13), to visit the White 

house. Excerpt: 

“There is a peculiar bond of sympathy 
between us, my boy, and I am in a par- 
ticularly fine position to appreciate what 
you have suffered, as I, too, have been 
through a terrible storm. In fact, the 
storm I have been caught in has lasted 
two years and I am still stalled in the 
bus. . . . When I got in the bus every- 
thing was warm and sunny... . / Almost 
from the moment I got . . . under way, 
however, the temperature began falling. 
I never knew it could get so cold in such 
a short time. . .. It blew some of the 
business boys and bankers right through 
the bus windows. They managed to 
scramble back again however. I called a 
conference . . . [and] issued a statement 
assuring everybody that the storm had 
passed and not to worry. Well, no sooner 
did the words leave my mouth than 
another gale came up. Then it began to 
snow. . . . I looked around arid saw that 
one of the boys, Charlie Curtis, had a 
coating of ice on his moustache. Claudius 
Huston had both ears nipped and... 
Andy Mellon . . . was sitting on the floor 
of the bus rubbing his big toe. . . . 

“Well, Bryan, you were rescued after a 
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short time, but here I am with my party 
still stalled in the drift. . . . I doubt that 
I will ever get over it. So you and I have 
a lot in common and we should have an 
interesting time matching experiences.” 
In the real bus tragedy, three small 
children were really frozen to death, two 
died later. 
London Calling 


The political fate of the Chicago mayor 
whose slogan was “Keep King George Out 
of Chicago,” and who had threatened to 
“bust King George on the snoot,” was 
front-page material in London last week. 
Nearly every paper in the city reported 
the defeat of William Hale Thompson 
(Time, April 13), in page-wide banners 
and lengthy editorials. Even in Paris the 
headline of La Liberté was BIG BILL 
BEATEN. 

As soon as they learned the outcome of 
the election, six London dailies telephoned 
across the ocean for interviews with 
Mayor-Elect Anton Joseph Cermak. Mir- 
ror, Mail, Express, Herald, Post, News in 
turn put nearly identical questions. 

“Do you attribute your election to 
Thompson’s campaign against King 
George?” 

“The answer is: not appreciably. Only 
that the slogan helped among other things 
to convince some people that they had 
been fooled long enough.” 

There were questions concerning re- 
form, the prospective status of Al Capone, 
crime in general. Each reporter hung up 
his phone well satisfied with a thorough- 
going interview. What he did not know 
was that he had been talking not to 
Mayor-Elect Cermak but to a self-ap- 
pointed spokesman, John F. Delaney. 


“A Lot of Fun” 


From a Manhattan pulpit last week 
handsome Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin. presi- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary, ser- 
monized the virtue of monogamous mar- 
riage with love as its basis. Said he: 

“A most apt comment on the papal en- 
cyclical concerning marriage appeared in 
The New Yorker. The article said: ‘What 
Pope Pius seemed to us to have missed 
about Christian marriage was this: that 
with all its falling from grace, it is still 
a lot of fun.’”* 

“That magazine is seldom quoted from 
the pulpit. I thank God for The New 
Yorker in this case.” : 

a 
Front Page 

WALTER Burns: Get Hildy to tell you 
some time about how we stole Old Lady 
Haggerty’s stomach off the coroner’s phy- 
sician. We proved she was poisoned. 

Hitpy: We had to hide for a week.... 

Nearly everyone knows that the Hildy 
Johnson of these lines from the stage 
and screen play The Front Page was a 
literal translation of Reporter J. Hilding 
Johnson of the Chicago Herald & Exam- 
iner, who covered Cook County Criminal 

*Two years ago Writer Elwyn’ Brooks 
(“Andy”) White of The New Yorker married 
his staff-mate Mrs. Katherine Angell. 


Courts for 15 years and was tsar of the 
building’s pressroom. But only newsmen 
knew that such an exploit as stomach- 
stealing was not exaggerated as an instance 
of the real Johnson’s work. 

Last week Colyumist Louis Sobol of the 
New York Evening Graphic printed an 
autobiographical column prepared for him 
by the real Hildy Johnson. Death took 
Hildy Johnson last month before he had 
finished the sketch, so Johnson’s good 
friend George E. Wright of the Chicago 
Tribune supplied a few more chapters. 
Excerpts: 

“Then there was the night Giuseppe 
Viano was to hang. Hildy wanted to know 
whether hanging really killed a man. He 
arranged through Viano’s family to have 
the body immediately after the trap fell. 
They had a car and doctors waiting out- 
side. With the use of adrenalin they 
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THE LATE J. Hiip1nc (“Hiipy’”’) JOHNSON 


“Go get hit by a truck.” 


brought Viano back to life for a few 
moments. Following the exposure of this 
a ruling was made that the vital organs 
of all condemned persons be removed 
before they were officially pronounced 
dead.” 

“Ben Hecht and Charlie MacArthur 
dropped into the pressroom one day dur- 
ing a poker game. Hildy asked the boys 
to sit in. ‘Hildy,’ said Hecht, ‘Charlie and 
I have written a play.’ ‘I bet it’s lousy,’ 
chimed Hildy. ‘No, it’s a newspaper play 

. and we want to make you the lead- 
ing character.’ ‘Do I get free tickets?’ 

. ‘Sure,’ said Hecht and MacArthur in 
chorus. ‘Okey,’ said Hildy. ‘Why the 
hell don’t you deal the cards?’ ... He 
might have held out for a price and royal- 
ties, but that was Hildy.”’ 

Reporter Johnson got his free tickets 
for the opening in Manhattan but he 
never saw the play. On his way, he was 
hit by a truck and severely injured. He 
sued for $40,000, settled for $11,000, and 
enjoyed telling friends who pitied him 
for his suffering: “Go get hit by a truck 
and provide for your family like I did.” 

Hildy Johnson died of a stomach ail- 
ment a week before the film version of 
The Front Page appeared in Chicago. 





MUSIC 


Stokowski Translates 


Oracles and angry gods submitted to a 
strange purpose last week in Philadelphia. 
They were the oracles and gods of ancient 
Greece which Sophocles told about in his 
Oedipus Rex 2,300 years ago. As of old 
they decreed and prophesied that Oedipus, 
son of Laius, would murder his father and 
marry his mother, Jocasta. They served 
also last week to provide the material for 
one of Conductor Leopold Stokowski’s 
most ambitious flights into modernistic 
musical production: the first U. S. stage 
performances of the Oedipus Rex of Com- 
poser Igor Stravinsky, an opera-oratorio 
with a text recast by Frenchman Jean 
Cocteau, then Latinized. Oedipus Rex 


will be repeated April 21 and 22 at Man- 
hattan’s Metropolitan Opera House, the 
only difference being that Harvard youths 
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Maurice Goldberg 
“Boppy” JONES’ JOCASTA 
. disappeared before the hanging. 





will sing the choruses instead of the Prince- 
ton Glee Club. A sound film was made of 
the Philadelphia dress rehearsal. The 
Manhattan performance of April 21 will 
be broadcast, the first performance ever 
to be radioed from the Metropolitan 
Opera. 

A modernized Oedipus might involve 
psychoanalysts and Freudian complexes 
but Stravinsky’s Oedipus follows no such 
obvious trend. He wrote it when he was 
tired, perhaps incapable of cutting a trail 
any further into the forest of such untried 
dissonances and rhythms as he used in 
Le Sacre du Printemps. He had long dis- 
carded the skirling imagery of Petrushka 
and The Firebird. When he wrote Oedipus 
he was deep in a desire to return to the 
classicists, anxious perhaps to begin all 
over again, to see where a new trail would 
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He chose an old, formal pattern 
similar to the “ Handel 


take him. 
fundamentally 
oratorios. 

It is doubtful if Stravinsky in his aus- 
tere mood would approve the perform- 
ances which Stokowski and his orchestra 
gave last week in collaboration with Man- 
hattan’s League of Composers. Stravin- 
sky’s intention was to scorn theatric de- 
vices, even program notes. He put his 
text into Latin for the sake of still greater 
obscurity; illusion was to come from the 
music alone. But a part of Stokowski’s 
genius is expressed in his willingness to 
walk where angels fear to tread. It is 
nothing new for him to appear to know 
more about a piece of music than the 
man who wrote it. Much of Stravinsky’s 
Oedipus, despite its rigid pattern, is power- 
ful dramatic music, worthy of translation. 
So, for Philadelphians, last week Stokowski 
proceeded to translate it, using modern- 
istic idioms: The speaker (Negro Way- 
land Rudd) recalled the story in English 
through a loud speaker attached to the 
proscenium arch. On a platform above 
the singers, puppets 15 feet tall repre- 
sented the Greek protagonists, themselves 
nothing but puppets manipulated by the 
gods. 

These puppets, designed by famed Rob- 
ert Edmond (“Bobby”) Jones, executed 
by Puppet-Maker Remo Bufano, cleverly 
emphasized the tragic impotence of 
Oedipus and Jocasta. Tenor Paul Alt- 
house sounded like a great heroic king as 
he offered to save his people from the 
pestilence. His dummy, with scrawny 
arm uplifted, pictured his power more 
truly. Contralto Margaret Matzenauer 
gave thrilling force to Jocasta’s proclama- 
tion that all oracles lie. But her dummy, 
too, was a skeleton creature, its face a 
vacant mask with cavernous eyes and 
mouth. Jocasta hung herself when she 
discovered that Oedipus was her son. 
Oedipus gouged out his eyes with the 
clasp of her brooch. But the enacting 
ot this awful climax was far too vigorous 
for the Jones-Bufano puppets. They dis- 
creetly disappeared behind the curtain 
while the orchestra and the chorus swung 
into a finale magnificently tragic. Oedipus’ 
puppet, blinded and bonier than ever, 
came back in time to disintegrate before 
the final curtain. 


Pas D’Acier. For the second part of 
the program, Serge Sergievich Prokofiev's 
Pas D’Acier (Age of Steel) had its first 
U. S. stage presentation, with a new sce- 
nario by Lee Simonson of the New York 
Theatre Guild. Prokofiev’s music is full 
of rapid, repetitious rhythms and striding, 
driving efergy. His strings whir, his 
trumpets bleat in celebration of the tri- 
umph of steel. But Simonson sees it all 
satirically. His two main characters are 
Efficiency Experts, done up in what re- 
semble divers’ costumes with wires run 
over their bodies and down their arms, 
and grotesque telephone arrangements for 
hats. Jumping and gyrating about they 
goad plodding laborers into fast mechani- 
cal production, organize iron, coal and 
steel, represented by dancers in three me- 
tallic shades of grey. Bucolic laborers 
threaten to hurt the System with their 
happy, carefree prancing. The Efficiency 
Experts kill them while the foolish-look- 
ing bourgeoisie look on admiringly. 
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By Businessmen 


With some diffidence a big studio in the 
top of Manhattan’s swanky Barbizon-Plaza 
was opened to the public last week for the 
second annual exhibition of the Business 
Men’s Art Club, New York branch of the 
Associated Amateur Art Clubs. That or- 
ganization is devoted to the proposition 
that in the world of art, tycoons may 
become more than just customers. Works 
exhibited last week were more monuments 
of industry than of art, but critics beamed 
encouragement, realized that this club and 
the others associated with it are the finest 
refutation of the interminable stories of 
philistinism among U. S_ businessmen. 

The New York club that exhibited last 
week is not the oldest but one of the new- 
est branches of the organization. Parent 
lodge is the Business Men’s Art Club of 








Underwood & Underwood 
STANLEY ADAMS SWEET (OVERALLS) 


. . can sympathize with the Masters. 


Chicago which was started in 1920, now 
boasts nearly 200 members, has handsome 
clubrooms on South Dearborn Street, 
classes five nights a week. Besides Chicago 
and New York, businessmen have art 
clubs in Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Denver, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles. Together they claim a mem- 
bership of more than 600 bankers, lawyers, 
salesmen, manufacturers, who would 
rather paint pictures than play golf in 
their spare time. Admission rules vary be- 
tween the cities. The New York club ad- 
mits no one under 30 (average age 45), no 
one who is not actively engaged in busi- 
ness. 

“Women are not admitted,” explains the 
president, Patent Attorney Conrad A. 
Dieterich, “because they are not business- 
men.” 

The sympathy that physicians, sur- 
geons and dentists have for the fine arts 
is well known. (Vienna boasts a symphony 
orchestra composed entirely of practicing 
physicians.) But there are no physician- 
members of the New York Business Men's 
Art Club. Manhattan medicos have their 
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own. Medical Arts Club. Several dentists, 
however, are on the B. M. A. C. roster. 

Critics paused before a well constructed, 
firmly drawn portrait by the club’s treas- 
urer, grey-haired, dapper Stanley Adams 
Sweet. Treasurer Sweet in private life is 
president of Sweet-Orr & Co. (overalls), 
generally recognized as the first company 
to market a high grade, tailored overall. 
Treasurer Sweet has no false ideas of his 
own prowess as a painter, but insists that 
his membership in the club has been in- 
valuable in showing him the technical 
problems that great masters have had to 
overcome. 

Critics last week were inclined to award 
first prize to Harry Hering, in civil life a 
photo-engraver, for his boldly painted 
Maine lobstermen’s houses. Like some col- 
lege football teams, Artist Hering, tech- 
nically a businessman, is open to the 
charges of professionalism. He has had 
exhibitions in professional dealers’ gal- 
leries. 

oi. 


33rd Henry 


The Wildenstein Galleries, increasingly 
known as the prime spot for socialite ar- 
tists to exhibit their wares, had a teaparty 
last week to open their swankiest show of 
the season. Visitors with slightly buttery 
fingers wandered through three rooms to 
see drawings, water colors, etchings and 
oil paintings by Prince Henry XXXIII of 
Reuss, his cousin the Countess Regina 
Félicie Héléne Louise Amadée zu Stolberg- 
Stolberg, and a Mr. Purcell-Jones. 

Mr. Purcell-Jones, apparently another 
member of Britain’s languid gentry, con- 
tributed a roomful of slightly improper 
drawings of ladies and gentlemen in fancy 
dress in which he combined the manners 
of Aubrey Beardsley, Botticelli, Benozzo 
Gozzoli and Florenz Ziegfeld. His pictures 
bore such titles as: La Chevalier (sic) de 
la Jarretiére, Lady Woudnaught, Sir Adam 
Coudnaught, Odalisque, Lady Couch. 
Prince Henry and his cousin-countess 
showed views of France, Africa, Egypt and 
New York, painfully wrought. 

Though they have yet to make their 
mark in the world of art, the Princes of 
Reuss (Germany) are the delight of 
genealogists. More spectacular is the fact 
that ever since the 14th Century all male 
members of the House of Reuss have 
been named Henry and numbered serially. 
There are two systems of numerology. 
The elder branch of the House of Reuss 
names its Henrys from 1 to 100, then 
starts in with 1 again. This branch is now 
extinct in the male line. The first and 
second limbs of the junior branch name 
their Henrys according to the centuries: 
the first male Reuss born after New 
Year’s day of 1600, 1700, 1800 and 1900 
was Henry I again. 

Prince Henry XXXIII, who exhibited 
his paintings last week, married Mrs. Al- 
lene Tew Hostetter Burchard of New 
York in 1929. He is a member of the 
second limb of the younger branch of the 
House of Reuss, and his son, born 1916, 
is Henry II. If possible he is not to be 
confused with the head of his branch of 
the house, his cousin, Prince Henry 
XXXIX who married the Countess of 
Castell-Castell (at Castell) and whose 
— are Henry IV, Henry VI and Henry 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Home from the hospital, Bryan Un- 
tiedt, 13, hero of the Towner, Colo., 
school-bus catastrophe (Time, April 6 & 
13), sat on the liviagroom couch with his 
frost-bitten feet in a pan of hot water 
and watched his younger brothers and 
sisters play. All had been frost-nipped 
except Virgil, 11, who had not attended 
school that blizzardy day. “He wouldn’t 
be so fresh if he’d been on the bus,” 
Bryan remarked to a visiting newsgath- 
erer. 

“Yes,” piped Virgil. ‘But I was un- 
conscious nearly two weeks when I was 
burned with gasoline three years ago!” 

ae 

“There is nothing fundamental in 
American life of today for young Amer- 
icans to admire,” said Director Alexan- 
der Meiklejohn of the soon-to-be-sus- 
pended experimental college at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

ee 

Having just discovered that there is a 
racehorse named Coolidge,* the Christian 
Science Monitor commented editorially: 
“This may be all very well, but suppose 
he does not ‘choose to run?’ ” 


In Philadelphia Ethel Borden, socialite 
daughter of Mrs. J. Borden Harriman of 
Washington, D. C., became so ill she 
could not, for a time, continue her first 
role as a Broadway actress—that of a 
maid in The Truth Game, with Billie 
Burke. Substituted for her was Patricia 
Ziegfeld, 14, daughter of Actress Burke 
& Producer Florenz Ziegfeld, who hap- 
pened to be visiting her mother during a 
school holiday. 

A New Orleans physician announced 
that a rash which had appeared on Ethel 
Barrymore Colt, stage-touring with her 
mother Actress Ethel Barrymore, was 
digestive in origin, not measles. 

Justice John A. Ford of the New York 
Supreme Court leaped to escape a speedy 
motor truck in lower Manhattan. A fel- 
low pedestrian had an even closer call. 
Breathing hard, steadying himself on the 
Justice’s arm, the stranger gasped: “If 
that guy had knocked me down and sent 
me to the hospital, what could I do about 
ya 

The Justice told him he could bring suit 
for damages. 

Cried the stranger: “What good would 
that do me? With nothing but crooked 
lawyers and crooked judges on the bench, 
I’d have a fat chance to collect anything, 
I would!” 

Among the councilmen elected by Dal- 
las citizens under that city’s new coun- 
cil-manager system (Time, Oct. 27) were 
Edwy Rolfe Brown, vice board chair- 
man of Standard Oil Co. of New York, 
and T. L. Bradford, board chairman of 
Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


*The seven-year-old bay gelding trotter 
Coolidge 2.07% (1930), out of Zarrine by 
Guy Axworthy, bred by Alfred Houston Cosden 
of Southold, L. I., now anonymously owned. 


Queen Marie of Jugoslavia bundled 
her three young sons into an automobile, 
took the wheel and went spinning down 
Prince Michael Street in Belgrade. Out 
from a sidestreet raced another car, 
whacked resoundingly into the royal one. 
BANG! went all the royal tires. 

—>—_ 

Handy Park was the name bestowed by 
the city of Memphis, Tenn. on its onetime 
Beale Street Square, in honor of Negro 
Composer William Christopher Handy of 
the jazz-classic “Beale Street Blues.” 

aiiailll tess 

In Kansas City, where Novelist Harry 
Sinclair Lewis observed the clergy and 
evolved Elmer Gantry (Time, March 14, 
1927), Rev. Jesse E. Baker recently sur- 
prised his respectable Avondale Methodist 
Church congregation with a sermon de- 
fending a local widow who had been the 
subject of much moral gossip. Last week 
he surprised them further by marrying the 
widow, a Mrs. Stella Gibson. 


O— 


R. C. Geddes, son of Rt. Hon. Sir 
Auckland Geddes, onetime British Am- 
bassador to the U. S. (1920-24), was dis- 
covered incognito working in an oil re- 
finery at Martinez, Calif. 

Arriving in Manhattan en route to Can- 
ada to investigate the advisability of 
speculating in grain futures there, Sir 
Josiah Stamp, famed British financial au- 
thority, said: “I think that everyone is 
looking to this side of the Atlantic to 
lead the way back to better times.” 

Tennessee’s Governor Henry Hollis 
Horton ordered a raid on his wife’s farm 
when autopsies on three fine cows re- 
vealed they had died from eating alcoholic 
corn mash. Arrested for distilling: Wil- 
liam Bryant, Mrs. Horton’s resident 
farmer. 

Alert Dr. Frank Horace Vizetelly, 
famed lexicographer, had remarks to make 
about a word used in a radioration recently 
by Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, wife of the 
Governor of Pennsylvania. The word was 
“radiorator.”’ Said Dr. Vizetelly: ‘The 
lady probably pronounced it radiorator 
but... my feeling is that the general 
public would pronounce it radiorator— 
which would be a horrible thing.” 

Among those ill were: King George of 
England (sub-acute bronchitis); ex-Prime 
Minister Yuko Hamaguchi of Japan (sec- 
ond operation to relieve condition caused 
by shooting—Time, Nov. 24); Mrs. Ida 
Young, mother of Owen D. Young, who 
hastened from Phoenix, Ariz. to her side 
(skull-fracture sustained in a fall down- 
stairs); Cinemactor Harold Lloyd (ap- 
pendectomy); Publisher William How- 
ard Gannett of Augusta, Me. (hip-frac- 
ture from slipping on a gravel road); one- 
time Brewer Jacob (“Jake”) Ruppert, 
owner of the New York American League 
baseball team (bronchitis, acute); Novel- 
ist James Joyce (waning eyesight, neces- 
sitating a third operation); Singer Mary 
Garden (bronchitis). 





TIME 


CINEMA. 


The New Pictures 


The Millionaire (Warner). There is 
nothing spectacular about this picture ex- 
cept that George Arliss the Great, hitherto 
always decked out in fancy dress for the 
cinema, wears plain clothes through it all 
and even—a good deal of the time—over- 
alls. It is still nothing much, only a story 
about a millionaire whose doctor makes 
him retire from his business, the manu- 
facture of automobiles, and go to Califor- 
nia to rest. Idleness makes him sick, so 
he sneaks out of his fine house and, under 
an assumed name, buys a half interest in 
a filling station. He goes to work at the 
filling station every day and when he 
comes home he hides his overalls, tells 
lies about where he has been. In the end 














GEORGE ARLISS 


. makes a filling station funny. 


he beats out the man who runs the filling 
station across the street. His partner 
marries his daughter. Quietly literate 
dialog by Booth Tarkington helps the 
effect, but it is always Arliss who gives 
the little picture distinction. He finds 
many things to do that make moments and 
the character come alive: mummery with 
the medicine, which he carefully measures 
out, and then throws through the window; 
his manner with his young partner (David 
Manners) whom he promotes as a suitor 
for his daughter by pretending, with his 
wife, to oppose him; little bits of business 
to express an old man’s eccentric love of 
the spectacular. It is a picture unremark- 
able except that it is perfectly done and 
that it possesses a quality rare in cinema 
products, the quality of charm. Typical 
shot: George Arliss filling his wife’s car 
with gas, and making it funny. 


> 


Strangers May Kiss (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). This is one of those handsomely 
staged, well-acted, rather silly productions 
which confound critics who try to reveal 
their silliness. The story is by Ursula 
Parrott, author of famed Ex-Wife; it will 
probably gross several million dollars. 
Norma Shearer is a working girl who says, 


“A girl may kiss and ride on as well as 
any man.” Yet when Neil Hamilton, her 
journalist lover, companion of an illicit 
week-end in Mexico, says a casual good- 
bye to her, she is seen in one of those 
rapid sequences indicating a shattering of 
feminine morale—broken scenes in which 
Miss Shearer dances in the arms of suc- 
cessive admirers, always to the accompani- 
ment of a shrill, annoying laughter that is 
the keynote of the picture. The dialog is 
wretched. Most tiresome shot: Robert 
Montgomery’s half-filled cocktail glass. 
—_—~@— 

Beyond Victory (RKO Pathé). The 
spirit of a masterpiece can be reflected 
more easily than its technique and it is 
the spirit of All Quiet on the Western 
Front that animates this little war story. 
Three years ago war would have been 
glorified in such a piece of cinema trade- 
goods as this, even if it were glorified only 
as a background for heroic actions; now 
war is presented simply to be pilloried. 
The framework—four men assigned to 
hold the enemy in a beleaguered post while 
the main body of troops retires—has pos- 
sibilities. Each man, faced with almost 
certain death, tells how he came to go to 
war. But things get started too slowly. 
Several dozen U. S. flags, tons of dynamite, 
miles of barbed wire, thousands of tin 
hats, intended to galvanize the horror into 
realistic terms, merely become constitu- 
ents as familiar and therefore as unnotice- 


able as the advertisements for grain and 
hardware on the back-drops of rural 
vaudeville houses. Best sequences: James 
Gleason, hen-pecked husband of a knife- 
thrower, telling why he went to war. 


o— 


Cracked Nuts (Radio). This is a non- 
sense comedy of which the humor, if any, 
depends on seeing Edna May Oliver, Bert 
Wheeler and Robert Woolsey go through 
their routines on the same set. The plot 
is a contest between Wheeler and Woolsey 
for the mythical kingdom of Eldorania 
which Woolsey believes he owns because 
he won it in a crap game with a former 
ruler, and which Wheeler claims because 
he bought an Eldoranian revolution for 
$100,000. Unfortunately such gags as the 
long dialog in which the word “well,” used 
as an interjection, is dragged through 
every possible shade of meaning, and the 
scene where Wheeler and Woolsey come 
through an airplane bombing with most 
of their clothes torn off, were not good 
even when they were new. 

Oo—— 

A Connecticut Yankee (Fox). Mark 
Twain’s story was made into an effective 
farce in silent cinema days, starring Harry 
Myers; then it became a successful musi- 
comedy. But not until its present meta- 
morphosis into a talking picture has a 
form been reached in which the many- 
faceted material is properly displayed. 
Few creative works are translatable from 
one medium to another, but A Connecticut 
Yankee is no less trenchant as a picture 
than as a novel; it is wonderful entertain- 
ment, rippling with chuckles, expanding 
often into resonant Twainian belly-laughs. 
Director David Butler has omitted the 
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sociological satire ef the novel. He has 
concentrated on the humor of anachro- 
nism and made a thorough job of it. His 
method is not subtle, but the book is not 
either, and the picture is just as funny 
as the book. 

The old outline has been preserved: the 
Yankee finds his dream is real, he is at the 
Court of the Round Table, and he amazes 
King Arthur by causing the sun to become 
dark on the day he is to be executed, a 
feat which he announces after consulting 
his pocket almanac. The Yankee organ- 
izes factories in which modern appliances 
are turned out for the use of medieval 
people and sends the knights out riding 
with sandwich boards slung over their 
armor advertising corn cure, liver pills, 
fountain pens. 

The producers have not cabined them- 
selves by letter-reverence to the script. 
They have gone on inventing, adding to the 








International 
OKLAHOMA YANKEE 
. at Camelot, comic. 


details of the fantasy, just as Mark Twain 
would have delighted in doing: the knights 
storming the castle of Queen Morgan Le 
Fay use sub-machine guns and ride in 
Austin cars; an autogiro arrives to rescue 
King Arthur; the tilt between Sir Boss 
(Will Rogers) and Sir Sagramor is an- 
nounced in the manner of the modern 
prize-ring and broadcast by a whiskered 
radio man who begins McNamically: 
“Well, here we are at Camelot... .” 
In this tilt Will Rogers, on a cow-pony, 
cuts figures around the knight on his 
lumbering charger and finally yanks him 
off with a rope and drags him round the 
field as western ranchers used to drag 4 
horse-thief when they caught one. Will 
Rogers’ deliberate awkwardness, his sham- 
ble, mock shyness and ability on horse- 
back, are all ideal for the réle, and it does 
not matter that his drawl is Oklahoma in- 
stead of Connecticut. His personality and 
his multifarious activities (see pp. 15, 24) 
have made him by this time, even to 
Americans, a figure symbolic of American- 
ism. Next best part: dignified old William 
Farnum, the hero of many a two-fisted 
thriller some ten years ago, as King 
Arthur. 
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Jp pote let the notion that a balloon tire can't 


stand the gaff of trucking keep you from trying 
Goodyear Truck Balloons. 

They bring big new savings, extra mileage, in- 
creased earnings on the toughest jobs in trucking. 

Who says so? 

BR New He construction company: 
“Goodyear Truck Balloons reduced our hauling 
costs more than 35% below the high pressure tires.” 

eat ‘ mpany: “Our first unit has 
run over 45,000 miles and still has nearly all 
the original tires.” 

An expres any In Me: 

“In the past we have had much trouble on our 
run of 150 miles due to many sharp curves and 
crowded roads. Since the change to balloons we 
have experienced no tire trouble whatever.” 

A Dis ops of 160 
trucks: “In our opinion the general adoption of 
these balloon tires will effect the greatest saving 
in maintenance and tire costs in the history of 
trucking.” 

There’s no doubt about it — these balloon truck 
tires are changing the whole trucking picture. 

What can they do for you? Call in a Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealer and ask him. He 
knows his job too well to recommend balloons to 
you unless he’s convinced they'll be worth far more 


to you than the cost of making the changeover. 


Copyright 1931, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


ON YOUR NEW TRUCKS SPECIFY GOODYEARS 
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Viva, Senores! 





{JERRY JAR AND TERRY TUBE} 


make me grateful on the chin! 


“yu I’m a warm-blooded rebel 
in the middle of a hot revolu- 
tion, but I likea coolshave just thesame! 

“And the 2 Ingram Barbers (Senor 
Jerry Jar and Senor Terry Tube) keep 
my cheek cool even in the tropics! 

“For they give me a shave that’s as 
comfortable as a siesta after a hard 
morning of revoluting. For, 


It’s cool, It’s Cool, It’s COOL 
“Senores, this Ingram’s Shaving Cream 
is so cool and comfortable that I suspect 
it came down from the Polar ice fields 
rather than the United States!” 

* * * 
Ingram’s got its first start in life in the 
famous old blue jar! What a cool, what 
a soothing shave it gave the customers! 
Now it comes in either tube or jar. 
And both are equally popular. Last 


INGRAM’S 
Shaving 
Cream 


year they ran neck and neck in sales. 
But both the tube and jar contain the 
coolest cream that ever caressed your 
cheek. For, deliberately and purpose- 
fully we set out to make it cool. 
Ingram’s has three special ingredients 
that soothe and tone your face before, 
during and after the shave. It is a shav- 
ing cream, tonic and lotion combined. 
Ingram’s is good. .. better than good. 
We're so sure it’s what you've been 
looking for that we offer to give you 
10 cool shaves — FREE. We lose the 
sample if you don’t like them but our 
business has been built by letting men 
in on the coolness of Ingram shaving! 


10 COOL SHAVES— FREE 


LS AE OS LATS a 
BrisToL-Myers Co., Dept. D-41 

110 Washington St., 

New York, N: Y. 


I'd like to try ten cool Ingram shaves 


Name 





Street 





City— 
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| MEDICINE 


the2 INGRAM barbers 


Tweenbrain & Stomach 


Harvey Williams Cushing, Harvard’s 
great brain surgeon, celebrated his 62nd 
birthday last week in Toronto, by hy- 
pothesizing that stomach ulcers are 
caused by brain trouble. 

Deep within the brain is a biologically 
ancient section called the diencephalon, 
or tweenbrain.* Here the sensations on 
smell, sight, visceral activity, body posi- 
tion, temperature and pain pause a jiffy 
on their way to the thinking part of the 
brain. When one has a general feeling 
of discomfort, his tweenbrain is trying to 
tell his main brain an incoherent story. 
Vague emotions reflect the tweenbrain’s 
mentally low-grade activities. Stomach 
“nervousness” must also have some rela- 
tion to the diencephalon, for it to some 











Wide World 
Dr. Harvey WILLIAMS CUSHING 


. Sleuthed out a strange seat of 
stomach ulcers. 


extent controls digestion and other vegeta- 
tive processes. 

Seventeen years ago Dr. Cushing oper- 
ated on a tumor of the brain. He had 
performed the same operation success- 
fully many times. This patient died. Dr. 
Cushing was puzzled. Autopsy showed 
extraordinary cracks and ulcers of the 
stomach. Three times during subsequent 
years, among thousands of successful 
cerebrotomies, did the same fatal con- 
junction of gastric ulcers and diencephalic 
tumors occur. Was there causal relation- 
ship? Dr. Cushing has decided affirma- 
tively. 

Validity of Dr. Cushing’s hypothesis 
(now that it is offered it can be tested in 
many ways) lay in his primacy among 
brain surgeons and medical scholars. A 
dozen institutions have loaded him with 
honorary degrees in arts, medicine, sci- 
ence, law and literature. He is a Dis- 
tinguished Service Medalist, a Companion 
of the Bath, a Chevalier of the Legion ot 
Honor. Medicine has given him a “hom- 
age book,” like the one it recently gave 


*I. e., between-brain. 
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You can’t find profits in the dark 


Was there ever a year in your 
business experience when the 
path to profits so desperately 
needed to be flooded with the 
light of vital figure facts? 

To increase profits in 1931, 
nothing can take the place of 
knowing exactly where your bus- 
iness stands—and knowing it so 


promptly thatyou can act ontime. 

Production costs, sales costs, 
overhead—the figures of every 
department and division of a 
business need watching as a cat 


watches a mouse. Profits, as things 


stand now, are apt to depend on 
flexibility and resourcefulness — 
here an extra push, there an in- 


telligent economy, as timely, ac- 
curate figures point the way. 

Thousands of business houses, 
large and small, are getting their 
timely, accurate figures because 
throughout their various depart- 
ments they are using the simplest, 
most economical means of han- 
dling figures — Monroe methods 
and machines. 

Your nearest Monroe repre- 
sentative is ready to explain Mon- 
roe figuring methods on your own 
figure work—a telephone call to 
him, or a line to our home office 
at Orange, N. J., will put at your 
service the experience of a highly 
trained figuring organization. 


MONROE 


HIGH SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR 
‘The Machine for Every Desk 


The Monroe is a 
handy figuring ma- 
chine that stands on 
your desk—at your 
elbow—ready for in- 
stant use. 

It is a simple de- 
vice that anyone can 
use. You turn to it 

for speedy accurate assistance in any figuring 
you have to do. Its operation is easily un- 
derstood because it reduces all figure work 
to the basic fundamentals of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division. 

All you do is put the figures on the key- 
board, and let the Monroe produce the 
answer—proved correct the first time because 
every factor is directly visible as you use it. 

Ic has the same relation to figuring as a 
typewriter has to writing—a mechanical 
means for doing the job faster and better. 

It is an office tool that is just as necessary 
to the desk worker as are proper tools for 
the skilled mechanic. 

It is an instrument of economy — economy 
of time, energy, strain, and worry to the op- 
erator; economy of money to the business 
itself. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
Orange, New Jersey 

Please send me further details about 
the Monroe. 


Name 





Firm 


Address 





TIME 


Banff isn’t “just another course” 
..... d’s a mile-high Golfing Epic! 


NOW what altitude does? It adds zest and brilliance—and your golf 
shows it. Here’s a 6,500 yard course—$450,000 worth of spectacu- 


lar play, including the new Clubhouse at the “19th” hole. Blue grass fair- 
ways, bent grass greens. First drive—ker-b/am across the Spray River. Other 
notable holes— “Gibraltar,” 460 yards dog-legged around Mt. Rundle, 

“Cauldron,” a mashie lift across a mountain 


lake, “Little Bow,” a 165-yard carry over 


swirling rapids . .. Back of it all stands a 
$9,000,000 hotel—with warm sulphur and 
cool glacial swimming pools, tennis courts, 
saddle horses, mountain ponies, Indian 


archers, Swiss guides—chefs who rival 
Paris—and a 10-piece dance orchestra. 


BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL 


Come up this 
Summer and stay! 


Special monthly rates, Euro- 
pean Plan for typical room 
with bath, single—$8 up per 
day; double—$12 up. Period 
suites for two, $28 up. 
Special servants’ quarters. 
Room rates about 20% lower 
during May, June, Sept. But 
arrange for all summer long. 
American Plan also, May 15 
—June 15 and Sept.7 to 30, for 
stay oneweekorlonger, room 
with bath and meals, single, 
$10 per day; double, $18 per 
day. Hotel opens May 15th. 


Listen in to the Musical Cruisaders—on WJZ and 
affiliated stations (N. B. C.) every Wednesday 
evening—8:30 to 9:00, Eastern Standard Time. 


A CANADIAN 


PACIFIC HOTEL SPRINGS— 
IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


OFFICES 
344 Madison Ave. 405 Boylston St. 1500 Locust St. 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
338 Sixth Ave. 1010 Chester Ave. 71 E. Jackson Blvd. 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


160 Pearl St. 
BUFFALO 
412 Locust St. 675 Market St. 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
Offices in other large cities. Also reservations, rates, information from hotel manager. 


LOW FARE EXCURSIONS—PACIFIC COAST TOURS, ALASKA, CONDUCTED TOURS 
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Professor James Ewing (Time, Jan. 12), 
Not his least valued kudos is the Mont- 
clair Yale Bowl given each year by Yale 
alumni living in Montclair, N. J. to one 
distinguished Yale man who has achieved 
his “‘Y in Life.” 

Additional validity of the Cushing 
hypothesis lay in the fact that the cause 
of gastric ulcers has been unknown. Sim- 
ple acute gastric ulcer occurs more often 
among young anemic women, chronic 
ulcer in men. Especially prone to the ail- 
ment are housemaids and shoemakers. 
Ulcers may occur after a blow in the 
region of the stomach. Anemia predis- 
poses, especially in women. The disease 
may be found in connection with diseases 
of the heart, arteries, liver, gall-bladder 
and appendix. The present tendency is to 
charge infections, especially of the teeth 
and tonsils, as the probable cause of 
stomach ulcers. A deeper-laid cause is, 
according to Dr. Cushing’s suggestion, 
emotional stress, worry, overwork arising 
from the contingencies of life. These de- 
range the tweenbrain. The tweenbrain 
deranges the stomach. 


a oan 


Work for the Blind 


A Nobel Prize winner is blind—Dr. N. 
Gustaf Dalen of Sweden, inventor of auto- 
matic, flashing lighthouse lamps. 

A famed advertising manager is blind 
—George S. Hurst of J. B. Williams Co. 
(shaving accessories). 

A newspaper editor is blind—B. Frank 
Irvine of the Portland, Ore. Journal. 
(So was the late Publisher Joseph 
Pulitzer.) 

Two U. S. Senators are blind—Thomas 
David Schall of Minnesota and Thomas 
Pryor Gore of Oklahoma. 

An institutional director is blind— 
Robert Benjamin Irwin of the American 
Foundation for the Blind. 

Such men were prime examples by 
which a World Conference on Work for 
the Blind, which met in Manhattan last 
week, could prove that the blind and the 
purblind* can succeed in man-to-man com- 
petition, if given opportunity. The limits 
of their ability are far wider than com- 
monly supposed. The necessity of pro- 
viding work for the blind is great. The 
U. S. has 100,000 blind, the world six to 
ten million. Vast numbers could support 
themselves. 

Four men made the Conference pos- 
sible: John Davison Rockefeller Jr., 
Robert Benjamin Irwin, William Nelson 
Cromwell and M. Charles Migel. 

Mr. Rockefeller paid traveling and liv- 
ing expenses of all delegates, invited from 
36 countries, who needed help. Expenses 
of blind delegates included their seeing 
companions. 

Mr. Irwin, the most important U. S. 
blind man where the blind are concerned, 
organized the Conference. Blind typists 
handled his correspondence. 

Mr. Migel is president of the American 
Foundation for the Blind. Mr. Cromwell 
is founder-president of the American 
Braille Press. The two organizations spon- 
sored the Conference (in association with 


*Viz. The King of Siam (see p. 23); James 
Joyce, who last week was preparing for an opera- 
tion to prevent total blindness; Booth Tarking- 
ton, whose sight has largely been restored by 
surgery; Earl Musselman (Time, April 13). 
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Aone thousands of far-flung fronts, 
weary but courageous men have plunged 
into the gray of early morning to engage 
the enemy in battle. Glorious in victory, 
pathetic in defeat—they are the soldiers 
upon whom poets and historians have 
pinned the decorations of immortality. 


But there are other soldiers whose 
valor and sacrifices, though not inscribed 
in tablets of bronze, are inspiring figures 
of determination and the will to achieve. 
They are the men who, in the evening 
quiet of home, are studying to equip 
themselves for the business campaigns of 
the present and wider conquests in the 
future. They are the Soldiers of Silence! 

This very night, on many thousands of 
fireside fronts throughout the world, am- 
bitious men will mobilize the energies 
remaining from a day of hard work and 
devote themselves to mastery of Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Courses. 
For forty years this institution has fur- 
nished the ammunition of practical and 
authoritative training to these Soldiers 
of Silence, these men who defy the en- 
tanglements of circumstance and push on 
to positions of personal success. Their 
inspiration is the knowledge that by mak- 
ing themselves more valuable to their 


FOUNDED /89/ 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVAN/A 


employers, they also earn victory for 
themselves. 

Almost every sector of population has 
its self-made men, heroes of spare-time 
study. Many of them, by combining 
natural ability and I. C. S. training, have 
become national leaders in their respec- 
tive lines—men such as §. E. Conybeare, 
Edward V. Rickenbacker, R. J. Wensley, 
Frederick G. Erbe, Francis J. Yawman, 
Chester M. Lindsley, and others. 

Today, because of the efficient and 
humanized machinery of this organiza- 
tion, industrial concerns recognize the 
adaptability of I. C. S. instruction to 
the peculiar needs and desires of their 
own employees. I. C. §. instruction is as 


SCHOOLS 


ee el 


flexible as it is thorough. Evidence of this 
is demonstrated in the fact that more 
than 2300 leading industrial concerns 
and 355 railroads have agreements with 
a. C.,. Be. 208 
Prepared and constantly revised by out- 
standing authorities, the I. C.S. offer a 
choice of more than 240 standard courses 


training their employees. 


and scores of technical courses. 

The International Correspondence 
Schools are known as “The University 
of the Night” and “School of the Second 
Chance.” Since 1891 they have been com- 
panion and counsel to Soldiers of Silence 
in many lands. A request will bring our 
interesting booklet, “The Business of 
Building Men.” 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


MEMBER, NATIONAL 
HOME STUDY COUNCIL 











ISFACTION 


is what Raymond-Whitcomb 
feel they must give their clients. 
They are merchants of satis- 


faction. That and travel are 
what they sell. Travel is learned 
fairly easily. It takes a long 
time, of course, and is like go- 
ing to school to Jearn about 
steamships, hotels, railways 
and that sort of thing. 


This knowledge must be put 
into practice adroitly. Though 
you know a Paris-Nice train 
goes at 5:02 a.m., you must 
not rout your client out at that 
hour. Though the Ring is the 
most famous street in Vienna, 
it is also the noisiest, and a 
considerate advisor would 
choose rooms at the Bristol on 
the court. Though Toledo is 
one of Spain’s most romantic 


cities, itissub-zero in February. 


Raymond-Whitcomb are very 
adroit in using their knowl- 
edge. Their Individual Travel 
Department is intelligent 
enough to advise you NOT to 
do certain things. Talk to them 
before you leave for Europe. 
Particularly ask them about 
their ““Traveling Offices” in 
Europe. No other company 
offers so original and helpful 


a service. | 


RAYMOND 
WHITCOMB 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. | 


New York, 670 Fifth Avenue; New York, 225 Fifth | 

Avenue; Boston, 165 Tremont Street; Philadelphia, 

1601 Walnut Street; Chicago, 176 North Michigan 
Avenue; Detroit, 421 Book Building. 


Agents in the principal cities 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me particulars of your Europe Travel 


offerings. 


Name 


| Address 


TIME 


| Instructors of the Blind and Workers for | 


the Blind). Both gentlemen see well. | 
Their interest in the blind arose, like Mr. 


| Rockefeller’s interest in health and educa- | 
| tion, from a rich man’s desire to identify | 


himself with a specific philanthropy.* 

About Mr. Cromwell, international cor- 
poration lawyer, everyone knows. He 
negotiated the transfer of rights for a 
Panama Canal from French investors to 
the U. S. Government. He was one of | 
the organizers of U. S. Steel Corp. He 
reorganized many a great U. S. corpora- 
tion and put them, he likes to repeat, | 
“all on a paying basis.” 

Mr. Migel, aristocratic, Texas-born, is 
less famed, except in the silk industry, 
one of whose few tycoons and Lotos Club 
members he is. 

The Conferees emitted no vaporings 
about jobs the blind can fill efficiently. 
The U. S. delegates listed 206 separate | 
kinds of jobs. The Europeans added a 
few more. Occupations range from the 
mental (lawyers, writers, singers, sales- 
men), through the semi-manual (osteo- 
paths, masseurs, typists), to the manual 
(farmers, carpenters, mechanics). The 
blind are peculiarly deft at assembling 
parts. A profession whose unexpected ob- | 
viousness makes it surprising is Miss 
Emma Most’s of San Francisco. She is a 
coffee-taster. 





Rent Heart 


A diagnostic error by distinguished Pro- 
fessor Ferdinand Sauerbruch, Berlin Spe- 
cialist in lung surgery, astounded the Ger- 
man Surgical Society last week. He tried 
to make a joke of the matter, which his 
colleagues helped out. They like him. 

A girl had gone to Professor Sauer- 
bruch with a bulge at the right side of her 
chest. The bulge had appeared after an 
attack of influenza. Professor Sauerbruch 





ordered an X-ray made. The picture indi- 
cated a tumor in her chest cavity. Nothing 
but a blister, decided Professor Sauer- 
bruch. He had but recently operated on a 
man for the same thing. 

He cut a hole through the girl’s ribs 
and stuck an aspirating needle into the 
“blister.” No fluid oozed through the 
needle’s lumen. The professor poked 
again. Unexpectedly bright red blood 
spurted from the hollow needle. The 
“blister” was really an aneurism, a bulging 
of the girl’s weak-walled heart, and he had 
ruptured the heart. Her blood was flood- 
ing through the rent. 

Like the Dutch boy at the pierced dike, 
the professor stuck his finger in the hole. 
As an excited assistant stitched up the 
hole, Professor Sauerbruch slowly with- 
drew his finger-plug, until all was laced 
tight, like a football. The girl got well. 

Admitted the professor last week, with 
a smile at himself: “I should never have 
dared to operate if I had known that the 
apparent blister was a cardiac aneurism. 
The diagnosis was wrong, the operation 
successful.” 


*Other examples: Edward Stephen Harkness 
(education, medicine), George Crocker (cancer), 
Lucius Nathan Littauer (pneumonia), George 
3arton French (deafness), George Fisher Baker 
(business education), Cleveland E. Dodge 
(Presbyterianism), George McDonald (Roman 
Catholicism), Francis Patrick Garvan (cancer, 





chemistry). 
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HOT SPRINGS 


‘V 1m GEN 1A? 


Spring! 


Cast aside the spell of 
winter and meet this glori- 
ous season halfway at Vir- 
ginia Hot Springs... 
America's most distinctive 
resort. 


Your pulse tingles as you 
start out through the en- 
chanting countryside for a 
brisk morning canter... 
As you tee up for your first 
golf of the season at the 
beautiful Homestead or 
Cascades course ... there 
is a new’ elasticity in your 
step . .. your cares are 
forgotten. 


Gather your bags and 
catch the night train from 
town . . . you will be in 
Virginia Hot Springs in 
ample time for a morning 
ride or a round of golf. 
Write for attractive illustrated 


booklet giving complete informa- 
tion On rates and accommodations, 


CHRISTIAN S. ANDERSEN 


Managing Director 


Reservations may be made and 

transportation arranged at the 

Ritz-Carlton, New York booking 
Office. 


“Ay wl? 
\/ 


{ y ff 


GOLF > TENNIS - RIDING. 
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Old-fashioned 
RADIATORS BANISHED! 


by these new-type heaters concealed in walls 


Not a makeshift—but a heater designed expressly for con- 
vection heating to be used in walls or cabinet enclosures 


—can be used with any standard boiler or piping system. 


A last a practical successor to the 
unsightly, old-fashioned radiators 
which have been an everlasting obstacle 
to harmonious interior decoration. For 
here is a heater, developed by Trane 
Engineers after years of experience, that 
is designed especially for convection heat. 
When concealed in the wall or enclosed 
in a cabinet it gives healthful, economical 
heat by the natural air circulation method 

. instead of radiant heat which authori- 
ties now recognize as uncomfortable and 
unhealthful. 


INSTANTLY CONTROLLED 


One of the outstanding advantages of 
Trane Concealed Convection Heaters is 
that the heat flow can be started and 
stopped instantaneously by simply turn- 
ing a small knob which controls the grille 
damper, Just open the grille and heat 
starts to flow instantly. Close the grille 
and the heat flow stops at once. No wait- 
ing for radiators to cool. 


HEALTHFUL— COMFORTABLE 


Trane Concealed Convection Heat is 
more healthful and more comfortable 
because convection heat warms only the 
air you breathe and thus establishes the 
proper heat balance in your body. Your 
body absorbs no radiant rays which 
always create a “feverish” condition. The 
room is maintained at a more even tempera- 
ture—from floor to ceiling. No cold spots. 
No draft zones. Comfort throughout! 


CLEAN | 


The cleanliness of Trane Convection 
Heat for homes and offices is a revela- 
tion, Curtains stay clean infinitely longer. 
Streaks and smudges on walls and ceil- 
ings are practically eliminated. Trane 
heaters are a joy to the housekeeper be- 
cause dirt and dust cannot cling to them. 


TRANE convecren 


er. cae. ** 


GR A ABD Ia a 


DECORATIVE 


Trane Convection Heaters overcome one 
of the greatest obstacles of the interior 
decorator, In the past, decorators have 
tried to hide cast-iron radiators in various 
types of cabinets. But this greatly re- 
duces the heat output. Trane engineers 
designed Trane Convection Heaters ex- 
pressly to be concealed. They do not mar 
the beauty of the room or destroy valu- 
able floor space. 


| ECONOMICAL 


Best of all, you do not have to pay a 
premium to have Trane Convection 


HEAT 





The Trane Concealed 
Heater weighs only 
one-twentieth as much 
as the old-fashioned ra- 
diator. Concealed in the 
wall—with metal panel 
or plaster front its 
cost is no more than 
the unsightly, dirty, 
less healthful radiator. 


Trane Heaters are 
available in sizes to fit 
any installation without 
changing the building 
construction. They are 
easily installed. Ask 
your architect or heat- 
ing contractor to tell 
you more about these 
remarkable new-type 
heaters. Write for 
beautiful, full-color 
catalog that gives full 


information. It is free. 


Heaters installed in your home, office or 

building. A Trane installation is in the 

price range of old-fashioned radiators. 
Trane Heaters are much 
lighter in weight — handling 
costs are lower—less space 
is required—decorating costs 
are lower. And because of 
better utilization of the heat 
generated, Trane Heaters 
can save from 15%. to 25% 
in fuel. Mail coupon for full 
information. 


THE TRANE COMPANY, 
Dept. 4, 400 Cameron Ave., 
La Crosse, Wis. 

Please send me literature 
fully describing Trane Con- 
cealed Convection Heaters. 
Name 


Address 





There is a strength that some men hawe which is apart from haughtiness, conceit, 


or knowledge of power. It is the ability to walk with courage. And it is peculiar 


to no one race or to no one station in life : : : Things that are distressing 


TO WAL K wigtdhu COURAGE... 


seem to come to us in this existence so much more readily than things that are 
good. And at first glance we might find excuse in this for those of us who walk 
timorously. Yet to quail beneath a blow is never to soften it. And to shrink from 
a crisis is never to turn it aside : : : There are men who must learn the value 
of the strength that lies in courage through personal experience and through that 


alone. But there are men—more thoughtful, perhaps, more judicious—who can 





learn from the experience of others. So it occurs to us that another great use for a 


magazine is to have it unroll those paths upon which men must put their feet 


so that all can see, and seeing, find the need and resoive to walk with courage 


: Such a magazine follows life. . and in representing life so that it gives guid- 


ance to others, does not life then follow it! 


The Editor, REDBOOK MAGAZINE 


Redbook is so edited that it follows life... the life of TODAY. It is concerned with the present —a part of our times, 


and in tune with them. ————___________—- These are good reasons why it requires about two hundred 





thousand more copies of Redbook to meet the demand of the American people than it did six short months ago. 





A CONTINUOUS 
CHAIN 


ROCK ISLAND 


|} THROUGH SERVICE 
to ALL the 


WEST 


SCENIC- HISTORIC 
ROMANTIC 


Very Low 
Round Trip Fares 


SEE 


COLORADO 
YELLOWSTONE 
CALIFORNIA 


Go out through Denver- 
Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional (Estes) Park, 
Colorado Springs-Pikes 
Peak Region, Royal 
Gorge, Salt Lake City- 
Yellowstone, American 
River Canyon, San 
Francisco. 

Down the Golden 
Strand of the Pacific 
to Los Angeles and San 
Diego. 


Back through Agua 
Caliente, Carriso Gorge, 
Apache Trail Country, 
Land of the Cliff- 
dwellers and Carlsbad 
Caverns. 


STOPOVER ANYWHERE 


Through Service 
Both Directions 


Other 
Delightful Vacations 


New Go-as-you-please plan, 
with as many possibilities 
as there are attractions in 
the West. An AIl-Expense 
outing for which you select 
your own itinerary. Sug- 
gestions to aid you. Pre- 
arranged — prepaid — care- 
free — delightful — surpris- 
ingly low. 


Mail a Lo eae for 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


L. M. ALLEN 

Vice-Pres. and Pass'r Traffic Mgr. 
Rock Island Lines 

730 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me literature on [) Colorado- 
Yellowstone, [| California, [| Go-as-you-please 
Vacations; also complete information regarding 
train service and low summer fares. 


| a divorce action. . . 
| on letters I’ve written to her... . 


to be with him. .. . 


| world.”’* 


| of Wisconsin’s Governor Philip Fox and 


| by his own hand (hanging), because of 
| ill health and financial difficulties (his law 


| waukee. 


| became 
| following the death of President Jose 


| thopedic 


TIME 


| MILESTONES | 


Seeking Divorce? William Harrison | 

(“Jack”) Dempsey, fisticuffer; from Mrs. | 
Estelle Taylor Dempsey, cinemactress; in 
Reno, Nev. whither he went for a “rest.” | 
Said he: “We've had a scrap. I might file 
. It depends mostly 
I want 
to patch the thing up. . . . But I want a 
home, a family and family life. . . .” 

Said Cinemactress Taylor: “I'll never | 
let him get a divorce. . . . I don’t believe | 
he said any of those things. . . . I have 
given up dozens of engagements in order 
I have always wanted 
babies more than anything else in the 


Died. Lee La Follette Siebecker, 40, | 
Milwaukee lawyer, nephew of the late 
Senator Robert Marion La Follette, cousin 


Senator Robert Marion La Follette Jr.; 


partner was a suicide in 1929); in Mil- | 
a ae 
Died. Kahlil Gibran, 47, Syrian philos- 
opher, artist, poet (The Prophet, The | 
Earth God; Jesus, the Son of Man); of 
cancer of the liver; in Manhattan. 


Died. Tom Santschi, 50, hulking, fight- | 





ing cinemactor (The Spoilers, The Hell | 
Cat, Three Bad Men); of heart disease; 
in Los Angeles. Famed was his battle 
with oldtime Actor William Farnum+ in 
The Spoilers; but their attempt to dupli- 
cate it last February in Ten Nights in a 
Bar Room (Time, March 9) was a pa- 
thetic shambles. 


o— 





General Lazaro Chacon, 56, | 


Died. 


| President of Guatemala who, stricken with | 


a cerebral hemorrhage, resigned last De- 
cember (Time, Dec. 29); after a para- | 
lytic stroke; in New Orleans, La. He 
Provisional President in 1926, 


Maria Orellana, was soon elected for a 


| full six-year term. Quiet, business-like, he 
| governed ably, 


suspended the Constitu- 
tion once, kept Guatemala’s perennial reb- 
els in check until his physical breakdown. 
Four Presidents have followed: Dr. 


| Baudilio Palma, General Manuel Orellana, 
| Dr. Jose Maria Reina Andrade, General 
| Jorge Ubico. 


o~- 


Died. William Stevenson Baer, 58, or- 
surgeon, clinical professor at 
Johns Hopkins University School of Medi- 
cine, Wartime chief orthopedic consultant 
of the A. E. F.; after a paralytic stroke; 
in Baltimore, Md. His chief discovery: | 
a method of injecting sterilized oil into 
a stiff joint to prevent the reformation of 
adhesions. A later observation: that bone 
infections could be cured by the use of 
bluebottle fly maggots. 


Died. Mary Desti, 59, friend and biog- 

*s ‘Bi abies? Never!” said Cinemactress Taylor 
two months ago (Tie, Feb. 9). 

tWhose wife (married 1906, separated 1928) 
sued him for divorce last week. Charge: deser- | 
tion. 
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Che Creasure Houses 
of England 


Canterbury Cathedral, the birthplace of 
English Christianity, rises triumphant in 


| the faith that keeps her ever young. 


Worcester framed by the Severn invites 
to mediaeval dreaming. Bath Abbey is 
still known as the lantern of England. 
Winchester recalls Edward the Con- 
fessor and the glory of long-departed 
kings. Wells, the Feminine, is the life 
of our Saviour in stone. Glastonbury 
Abbey raises its solemn arms to heaven 
over a heath of green. Noble Salisbury 
Cathedral, the perfectly proportioned. 
Norman Gloucester of the deep bells. 
Time-toned Exeter can remember when 
Drake returned from the Indies with 
silver strapped to every mast. 

St. David’s and Llandaff in Wales, 
now reborn, were once ivy-clad ruins. 
And tragic Tintern Abbey, the loveliest 
fairy tale of them all—all its pride gone 
as it humbly kneels in a meadow of 
poppies. 

The treasure houses of England look 
as though men sang all day as they built 
them—mellow with ancient wisdom— 
beautiful beyond words. No experience 
can affect you so profoundly as this un- 
veiling of a glorious past which England 
shares with you. 

Illustrated Guide No. 43 will be 
gladly mailed if you write to 
G. E. ORTON, General Agent, 505 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


Grent Wester 


and 


Southern 


Mailwoays 
of Enal ‘A+ 
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rapher of the late great Dancer Isadora 
Duncan, mother of Playwright Preston 
Sturges (Strictly Dishonorable) who is 
the son of her first husband, Solomon 
Sturges of Chicago (she divorced him, 
married Capt. Howard Perch, from whom 
she later separated); of superabundance 
of white corpuscles in the blood, a rare 
disease which she contracted soon after 
the death of Dancer Duncan in Nice in 
1927; in Manhattan. 


¢ 


Died. Nicholas Longworth, 61, 4oth 
Speaker of the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives; of pneumonia; in Aiken, S. C. (see 
DTS}. 

Died. Samuel Woolner Jr., 64, pres- 
ident of the Rubber Association of Amer- 
ica, retired (two months ago) president of 


the Kelly-Springfield Rubber Co.; in Man- 


hattan; after a lingering illness. 

Died. Col. Michael Friedsam, president 
of B. Altman & Co. (Manhattan depart- 
ment store), art collector, philanthropist ; 
of heart disease; in Manhattan. Born in 
Manhattan some 70 years ago (not even 
his friends knew his exact age), son of 
Collector of Internal Revenue Morris 
Friedsam, he entered at 17 the employ of 
his cousin Benjamin Altman. In 1913, 
at Mr. Altman’s death, he became presi- 
dent of the store and of the Altman 
Foundation (philanthropic). His military 
title was earned as Quartermaster-General 
of the New York National Guard during 
the War. His $10,000,000 art collection 
he bequeathed to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, provided it be kept intact. 

Died, Isaac Gimbel, 74, board chair- 
man and retired president of Gimbel 
Bros. Inc. (Gimbel Bros. and Saks, seven 
department stores in Manhattan, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh); of 
bronchial pneumonia, after several years 
paralysis; at “Chieftains,” his Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y. home. Born in Vincennes, Ind.., 
son of a Bavarian immigrant storekeeper, 
he grew up in the business, ran many a 
store with his father and his brother Jacob. 
Opening the Manhattan store in 1910, he 
succeeded President Jacob (“The Judge” ) 
Gimbel at his death in 1922, merged the 
business with Saks & Co. in 1923. He re- 
tired in 1927 in ill health caused by a fall 
when riding horseback. 

Died. George Henry Hathaway, 86. 
president since 1903 of Redpath Lyceum 
Bureau Inc., one of the oldest chautauqua 
bureaus; after a fall last fortnight; in 
Boston, Mass. 


Beecher; Singers Liza Lehmann and Lil- 
lian Nordica. 


Died. Major Laban K. Miles, 87, uncle 
of President Herbert Hoover, onetime 
(1878-95) U. S. agent for the Osage 
Indians; after long illness; in Pawhuska, 
Okla. Known to the Indians as “White 
Father,” he lived on the Osage Reserva- 
tion for 53 years, advised, aided them 
in their local government. Young “Bert” 
Hoover lived in his home for a year at 
the age of 9, and at 14 after his father’s 
death. 


He booked as lecturers | 
Philosopher Ralph Waldo Emerson, Hu- | 
morist Mark Twain, Preacher Henry Ward | 





TOP: The perpetually 
cool high places offer 
thousands of miles of sum- 
mer paradise. RIGHT:The 
Cache la Poudre River is 
one of Colorado's fa- 
mous trout streams. BE- 
LOW: Harvesting extra- 
vitamin mountain lettuce, 
along upper Rio Grande, 
in the San Luis Valley, 


There's so much to see and do, so many places to go, in 
the great, free out-of-doors; there are such charming camp- 


Fin the slimmest purse is fat enough for a Colorado vacation. 


: sites, such comfortable cottage camps and inexpensive hotels, 


that costs are trifling. For those desiring luxury, the more elab- 
orate hotels and resorts offer a decidedly big money's worth in 
the light of what such accommodations cost elsewhere. 

It costs little—in time or money—to get here. Overnight from 


j half the nation, two nights from almost anywhere, Colorado is 


KEY STATE 


OF THE 
NEW WEST 





close at hand for even a brief vacation. 

As for the vacation itself—Colorado attractions are absolutely 
endless: fishing, hunting, riding, hiking, games and sports of every 
kind, amid the unequalled scenery of the very top of the United 
States (fifty 14,000-foot peaks), in the land of sunshine and vita- 
mins, of balmy days and cool summer nights, of endless oppor- 
tunity for better, happier, healthier living 

Come soon—and see what Colorado offers as a permanent 
home while you are here. Right now, send the coupon for an 
entertaining book, illustrated with natural-color photographs. 


Watch for Colorado fruits and vegetables in your 
market—they taste better, have more vitamins. 


THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION, 977 Kit Carson Bldg., Denver 


Send me the free book, “ Colorful Colorado: Opportunity’s Playground,” illustrated with 
natural-coior photographs. 


Address___ 








TIME 


The most joyous 
summer days 





Sail the sea of high adventure! 
Let new friends freshen a new 


world; new colors bring you new 
eyes. Let high fun throb a heart 


that will grow younger each day. 
They're real. These islands with 
their Barking Sands, moon rain- 
bows, Spouting Horn, night- 
blooming flowers, fish that fly, 
flowering trees, golden moons that 
hang like lanterns from black- 
etched palms, beaches where water 
is warmer than air every day inthe 
year. Where eating 1s a gay adven- 
ture and resting a royal sport. 

If you have been to Hawaii you'll 
remember the soft thrill of tropic 
nights. The golden moon. . . stars 
. .. music with the drag of the surf 
a half beat behind... 


HAWAII 


wevvVVvVTVY Eee 


HAWAII 


+ - 0. 4. 8-15.84 


anchored in 
any ocean 





A Waikiki thrill...riding 


the surf in an outrigger 


Flower leis .. . wreaths 
of colored fragrance 


Are you gol ng to renew your youth 
and your Waikiki bronze again 
this year? Glory again in the 
beauty of Hanalei Bay... Halea- 
kala? Motor along Kona’s sleepy 
shore? Golf your way from Island 
to Island? 


(Cost is low... Base the esti- 
mate of the cost of your trip on 
this fact: From the Pacific Coast 
all-inclusive, all-expense tours 
can be enjoyed for less than $350 
—some even lower than $300— 
with good accommodations afloat 
and ashore. For details write: 


_ALALALA AAR RRR RRAAARRRAR RRR RRR 2 DD 


B.ER’*E A U 


(OF HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A.) 
225 BUSH STREET,SAN FRANCISCO or 1151 SO. BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES 


MATSON Line 
215 Market St., San Francisco 
723 W.Seventh St., Los Angeles 


LASSsS CO Line 
730 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 
685 Market St., San Francisco 


from 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
814 Second Avenue, Seattle 
from 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
213 East Broadway, San Diego 


SAN 


LOS 


ANY TRAVEL AGENT WILL GIVE YOU FULL PARTICULARS 


FRANCISCO 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
271 Pine Street, Portland, Ore. 

AN GE LE 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
412 Thomas Building, Dallas 
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ANIMALS 


Atrocity 


Somebody in Cincinnati last week caught 
a dog which he evidently hated. Procuring 
a length of wire, he took the dog to a 
secluded section, wound the wire around 
the dog’s muzzle to prevent outcry, strung 
up the creature by neck and forelegs from 
a tree-limb. Then he built a bonfire under 
the writhing, whimpering animal and went 
away. When police found the charred 
result, they indignantly started searching 
for Somebody. 

eT 
Plague of Females 

In northern Mississippi last week first 
one farmer and then another found him- 
self beclouded in a swarm of dancing, bit- 
ing, infinitesimal gnats. Oldtimers, swat- 
ting at the little pests, knew that an old 
plague had returned, bringing irritation to 
man, and danger, perhaps painful death, 
to his beasts. 

Before levees were thrown up to keep 
the river from overflowing, buffalo gnats 
(simuliidae) used to deposit their eggs in 
the shallow waters of the annual inunda- 
tion. As the larvae hatched and took the 
air, clouds of gnats would spread over the 
surrounding countryside, feeding on its 
fauna. Only the female gnat bites, affect- 
ing the victim like the puncture of a 
blunt, hot awl, and leaves a dull agony in 
its train. 

The past winter, milder than most, per- 
mitted buffalo gnats to breed in the 
streams, hitherto too cold for them. 
Therefore, after 20 years of immunity, the 
lower Mississippi valley is suffering again. 

As the week wore on, the swarms grew 
thicker. They swept through Mississippi, 
into Arkansas and Louisiana. Hordes of 
the stinging females would select a mule 
or cow, settle on it, ride out its frantic, 
bucking efforts to escape, and leave it 
dead. Reports began to come in: 125 
mules killed in Coahoma County alone. 
There two days later were 400 mules and 
cattle dead. Around Helena, Ark., 500 
farm animals expired in the lowlands. 
More & more deaths were recorded to the 
southward. 

Frightened livestockmen fought through 
the swarms to set smudges and dump oil 
on all exposed water. A few, fearing an 
epidemic of anthrax might follow, inocu- 
lated their stock. At Yazoo City, Miss., 
someone oiled his mules with axle grease; 
they were not bitten. The news spread 
and soon most mules in the adjacent ter- 
ritory were slick and glistening. 

Oldtimers said the gnats would soon 
move down the river and die. Appre- 
hensive, farmers south of the afflicted area 
hastened protective preparations. 





Wheat Cutters 


The army cutworm (Euxoa auxiliaris) 
is a sluggish, fat, green thing striped with 
a nauseous yellow. Army cutworms march 
on wheatfields in squadrons. Each soldier 
worm chooses his spear of wheat. Care- 
fully he cuts it down, ignores the grain, de- 
vours the root, moves on to the next spear. 
An army of worms cuts a clean swath 


across any field it enters, then cuts an- 
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The French Liners “France” and “Paris” at covered Pier 57, New York, with the “Paris” about to sail for Plymouth .n: 
Havre. The “Paris” sails again on April 30th and approximately every 20 days thereafter. 


All you need is $247.50 


and a ‘traveling mind... 


—TO BURROW into the knee-deep comfort of the French Line (remarking to the 


steward: “Havre, Pierre, if you please”); to board the Paris and eat her incomparable 


food—to drink her pedigreed v-n-t-g-s—to let her able sea-going staff be your gentle 
host—and to own the Atlantic’s infinite relaxation from such a cabin as number 74 
on the Paris. It’s only one of 292 marvelously comfortable hiding-places-away- 
from-it-all—on a ship notable for its steadiness and express speed. 


Cabin 74 on the “Paris,” with large private oath and trunk storage space, costs but $505 for two people ($207.50 per person). 
Other beautiful outside rooms cost but $247.50 and up per person. 


HE PARIS sails at 6:00 P. M. April 30—and about every 20 days theveafter. 

Tweedy travelers with the marks of the smart world on them are quietly 
bootlegging the discovery that the Paris is the greatest bargain in well-bred hospi- 
tality on the seas. Maybe. Certainly she 
is a noble carrier, with the stability of a 
tried friend, and the gracious welcome 
that is warmest France. Take a look at 
the perfect taste of her new bright cabins— 
then telephone your French Line agent, 
who will take rather special care of you. 
French Line, 19 State St., NewYork City. 
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other swath. A listener can hear the con- 


| certed champing of their mandibles. 


In northwestern Nebraska these worms 
annually destroy a negligible amount of 
wheat—perhaps 50 acres. -But already 
this year 1,000 acres have been leveled in 
that area. Therefore last week Nebraska 
farmers were to be seen at a strange 


| occupation. They were spreading bran 


mash, poisoned with Paris green or white 
arsenic, throughout their wheat fields. It 


| is a well-known cutworm remedy. 


| Grouse 


Grouse, a kind-faced English setter be- 
longing to Mr. & Mrs. Robert Thompson 
of Rahway, N. J., has been limping in his 
left foreleg since Christmas. At first they 
thought Grouse had bruised himself, but 
this month they had him X-rayed. 

Sadly the doctor informed Mr. & Mrs. 


| Thompson that osteogenetic sarcoma 
| (cancer of the bone) had set in. For that 
| disease, rare in dogs, common in humans, 


the preferred remedy has been amputa- 


| tion. The famed Mayo Brothers, in their 


clinic at Rochester, Minn., were trying 
to develop a therapeutic treatment for it, 
said the doctor, but their method was by 
no means established, and it was not for 
dogs, anyway. 

But then the doctor, Loren Morris of 
Raritan, thought: “Not for dogs? Why 
not?” He communicated with the Broth- 


| ers Mayo, who said they would be de- 
| lighted to try their new method on Grouse 
| instead of a human, offered to pay his 


transportation to the clinic. Last week 
hopeful Master & Mistress Thompson 


| kissed Grouse goodbye, sent him off to 
| Rochester. 


White Plains Revolt 


Not everything that makes the fire en- 
gines clang is a fire. Sometimes it is a 


| child’s prank; sometimes it is a cat—a 


cat which, having climbed higher than 
it can bear, is meowing so piteously, so 


| tediously, that the neighborhood sends for 
| hook & ladder. 


Last week the Fire Department of 
White Plains, N. Y. revolted against cats. 
announced that in the future it would 
untree no cats whatsoever. Reasons: 1) 
too many firemen had _ been badly 
scratched; 2) apparatus off cat-chasing 


| is not quickly available for fires. 


(Ge 


| Ladybugs 


To each fruit-farmer of Merced County, 


| Calif. who asked for it last week, Dooley 
| P. Wheeler, agricultural commissioner, 
| presented a quart jar. The farmers went 


to their farms, opened the jars and cried, 


| in effect: 


Lady bug, lady bug, fly away home! 
The jars had been filled with ladybugs 


| and placed in a cold-storage warehouse 
| last Autumn by a force of men under 
| Commissioner Wheeler, who scoured the 


countryside near El Portal, Calif. Some 
8,000,000 bugs had been netted and stored. 
The reason: A ladybug is capable of eat- 
ing in a season several thousand of the 
Aphis (green plant lice) which annually 


| menace vineyards, peach and apricot or- 
| chards, and truck gardens in Merced 


County. 
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A biq compan y has 


made it a business to help 
travelers travel J _ 


Travel has become an important in- 
dustry. Great nations now seek trav- 
elers as they seek trade. America 
itself, within the last decade, has 
become a nation of travelers. 

This industry has made possible 
the world-wide organization of the 
American Express. It has enabled it 
to establish offices in 25 countries— 
to maintain a staff of men and women 
in the United States and Canada— 
to assist travelers in planning their 
journeys and in securing their ac- 
commodations—to station an addi- 
tional staff of people abroad for their 
assistance when away from home. 


Of this number, 190 men in uni- 
form are stationed at docks and 
other critical points where travelers 
most need a helpful, friendly hand. 
Others are assigned the task of look- 
ing after the tourists’ mail. In pro- 
portion, others are continually aiding 
travelers with their travel needs or 
caring for their financial requirements. 

The rapid growth of this travel 
industry has prompted 17,000 of the 
leading banks of the United States 
to furnish travelers with the Travel- 
ers Cheque, devised by the American 
Express Company forty years ago as 


an international currency. 


More than two billion dollars of 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
have been carried by travelers to 
every corner of the globe. Foreign 
countries have come to recognize 
them as a distinctive American in- 
stitution. They welcome Travelers 
Cheques as they welcome American 
travelers. To them they are the in- 
signia of a big American company 
devoting its energies to the travel 
industry. One million people, men 
and women, last year, had safer and 
pleasanter journeys because the 
American Express Company has 
made it a business to help travelers 
travel. 

This service is available merely by 
writing or calling at any American 
Express office or American Express, 


65 Broadway, New York City. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WORLD 


SERVICE FOR 


TRAVE L.E RG 





Be a Golf 


ROBOT 
nes @ 


Knock them out automatically without 
nerves or moods or off-days! Start this pro- 
gram by choosing D&M _ meticulously 
matched Greystone clubs. 


By matching all clubs, both woods and 
irons, for weight, balance, length and feel, 
we give you a set of clubs that make your 
swing just as nearly automatic as possible. 


D&M Greystone clubs are handsome- 
looking clubs. They have True-Temper grad- 
uated steel shafts heavily chromium plated. 
The irons have a lower concentrated weight 
in the hand which gives a cleaner pick-up 
and a longer shot. The woods are weighted 
in back directly behind the hit-spot. See 
these clubs at your dealer’s—you'll like the 
sweet feel of them. They are the clubs for the 
new balls. You'll be cheered up at the prices. 


All-Leather Bag $21.89! 


For a short time we are offering a special 
D & M tan cowhide 7-inch stayless golf bag 
with laced cuffs, zipper fasteners on hood, 
shoe and ball pocket at the astonishing price 
of $21.89. Ask your dealer or send the coupon 
for descriptive circular. 


Three Wonderful Ball Values 
D&M Balls are the best you can buy in 


each class. The Skull at 75 cents will go far! | . 
| tears by the demonstration. He made a 


The Owl at 50 cents will stand up under hard 
use. The White Streak sells three for a dollar 
and is a wonderful ball for the money. If 
your sporting goods dealer does not carry 
D&M golf equipment we will gladly ship 
direct to you. 


Send for Complete Golf Book 
FREE 


Send the coupon today for our latest book 
showing all the golf equipment you need, 
with photographs, descriptions and prices. 
Also many helpful hints for improving your 
game. Mail the coupon now. 


Tue Drarern-MaYNarD 
Company. Dept. T-4 
Plymouth, N. H. 


Please send me your complete free golf book 
with circular on the special golf bagpelier. 


| recognition of all 
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AGP ON AUAICS 


Sky Cannon 


Near Berlin last week newsmen stood 
behind protecting steel walls, stoppered 
their ears and watched a small cannon- 
like device vomit gases with a nerve- 
shattering roar. Two minutes of the din 
was all they could endure. The “cannon,” 
mounted on an engine block, was Inventor 
Paul Heylandt’s latest rocket motor pro- 
pelled by burning of liquid oxygen and an 
alcoholic liquid. It was only two feet long, 
weighed 15 lb. Installed in a hermetically 
sealed cabin airplane for stratospheric 
flight, the inventor said, it would propel 
the craft from Berlin to any point in 
Europe in 12 min. 


Prophet With Honor 


Seldom have so many famed flyers gath- 
ered together as in a banquet room of 
Manhattan’s Hotel Roosevelt one night 
last week. There were bronzed “Lon” 
Yancey, meek-looking Clarence Cham- 
berlin, debonair Col. Fitzmaurice and his 
rescuer, sturdy Bernt Balchen, nearly 
bursting out of a tight dinner jacket. There 
were beauteous Ruth Elder Camp, mop- 
headed Amelia Earhart Putnam, and the 
recluse Lindbergh; Armand Loti of the 
Yellow Bird who came from France to be 
present that night; Rear Admiral Byrd, 
Frank Courtney, Harry Connor. (Brock 
& Schlee, too, would have been there had 
they not been forced down flying from 
Detroit to Manhattan.) They were as- 
sembled not to be honored, but to honor 
belatedly Dr. James Henry (“Doc”) Kim- 
ball of the New York office of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, who has never flown but 
who is largely responsible for the success 
of every oceanic flight starting from the 
Atlantic coast. 

Gentle, grey-haired, looking somewhat 
older than his 57 years, Dr. Kimball was 
literally “overwhelmed,” moved nearly to 


speech reviewing the critical stages of the 
flights he had helped to prepare “partly 
for the thrill I get out of them.” Also he 
said: “A greatly improved weather map 
is sorely needed [before scheduled trans- 
atlantic flight can be considered]. Inad- 
equacy of information, not unsatisfactory 
weather, is often the reason for postponed 
flights. Unknown weather is bad weather 
when the only hope of success lies in full 
hazards, including 
weather... . 

“And now for a dream—Byrd whispered 


| it to me before the tumult had subsided 


on his return from Paris; I’ve heard it 
from each of you, and yesterday Lind- 
bergh and I toyed with it—a crossing at 
25,000 feet; far above an_ unfriendly 
ocean; at 300 miles an hour; no fog, no 
ice, and a glorious sky overhead—well, 
not yet, but we hope, soon!” 

The flyers who lauded Dr. Kimball were 


| well aware that his service to them was 
no simple business of glancing at the sky, 


reading a barometer and delivering a glib 
verdict of “go” or “stay.” He dislikes 
the notion that he issues categorical de- 
cisions, or that he functions as an official 


| transatlantic ship despatcher. All that he 
| will undertake is to inform a waiting flyer 


when he may expect “reasonably favorable 
conditions” on his projected course. And 
that alone means long, laborious work for 
Dr. Kimball in the Weather Bureau of- 
fices atop the Whitehall Building at the 
lower tip of Manhattan Island. It means 
working all night, making a weather map 
from radioed reports received from ships 





Keystone 


James Henry (“Doc”) KIMBALL 


yp? 


“And now fora dream... ! 


at sea, that a flyer hoping to take off at 
dawn may have last-minute information. 
For this service, in addition to his regular 
duties to marine navigation, Dr. Kimball 
is compensated by a salary of about $4,000 
per year, plus vicarious joy in the achieve- 
ments of his “boys and girls.” 

Dr. Kimball’s magnum opus is to be a 
complete daily weather map of the ocean 
—some day of the upper air. To the com- 
pletion of that task he is as devoted as a 
painter to an unfinished canvas. That, he 
says, is why he has never flown. “I don’t 
believe I ever will. I want to see this 
work through. I see no reason I should 
take the extra chance.” 


ve Coe 


Southern Cloud 


Even as Col. Lindbergh joined the staff 
of T. A. T. and Pan American Airways. 
and as Capt. Coste took office with 
France’s Air-Union, so did Wing- 
Commander Charles Kingsford-Smith re- 
turn home from his famed flights to be- 
come managing director of Australian Na- 
tional Airways Ltd. One day last month 
one of his company’s Fokker monoplanes, 
the Southern Cloud, took off from Sydney 
for Melbourne, over 450 mi. distant, with 
five passengers and two pilots. It passed 
over Wangaratta, about 300 mi. along its 
course, was reported again near King 
Lake, 40 mi. north of Melbourne, was not 
again heard from. As did Lindbergh when 
the T. A. T. plane City of San Francisco 
vanished in New Mexico in 1929, Com- 
mander Kingsford-Smith flew to the 
search. Day after day planes criss-crossed 
the wilderness north of Melbourne. In 
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| Chassis and DeLuxe Sedan Panel Delivery, $645. Smart appearance. Inside body measurements, 72 inches long, 4634 inches wide at floor, 52 inches wide at belt. 


New Willys Six Trucks are smart, distinctive and 


dependable . . . Powerful six-cylinder engine... 


ball 65 horsepower ... Full force-feed lubrication . . . 


ve= Floating type oil suction .. . Rugged frame with 


. t sturdy cross members ... Large Duo Servo four- 
ean ¥, ton chassis (113” wheelbase) 


$a SSO wheel brakes. The 1%-ton truck has four forward 
he 


speed transmission and full floating rear axle. 
114 tonchassis (131” wheelbase) Bodies are built to custom standards, full stream- 


ana 4} Pa line design with large loading space. 


f. o. b. Toledo, Ohio Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio — Willys-Overland, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


om- Chassis and Cab, $495. With Pick-Up or Open Express Body, $522. Inside body Chassis, Cab and Stake Body, complete as shown, $780. Inside body measure- 
the measurements, 66 inches long, 45 inches wide, 11% inch sides. ments, 108 inches long, 79 inches wide; stakes 32 inches and 42 inches hizh. 


In A BODY TYPE FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 





Six of the pirst seven Golf Tournaments 


THE SAN FRANCISCO 
OPEN 


THE PASADENA 
OPEN 


THE MIAMI 
OPEN 


THE AGUA CALIENTE 
$25,000 


THE TEXAS 
OPEN 


THE MOTION PICTURE 
MATCH PLAY OPEN 


of the new season were won with 


™ NEW-SIZE 


Spald 


In the San Francisco Open, out of 
160 players entered, 154 played the 
Spalding Ball. 

In the Pasadena Open, the first 8, 16 
of the 20 prize-winners and 90% of the 


field played the Spalding Ball. 


In the Miami Open, the first 8 and 
43 of the 50 qualifiers played the 
Spalding Ball. 

In the Agua Caliente Open, 25 of the 
36 prize-winners played the Spalding 
Bail. 

In the Texas Open, the first 9 used 
the Spalding Ball, as did 92% of the 
entire field. 

In the Motion Picture Match Play 
Open, all semi-finalists and 25 of the 
32 qualifiers played the Spalding Ball. 

Many golfers had the erroneous im- 
pression that the change in golf-ball 


Spalding 
Golf Balls 


ing Ball 


specifications meant a new staft, from 
scratch, for all golf-ball makers. 

We, at Spalding’s, knew that was not 
so. But we decided to let actual play 
correct that impression in its own con- 
vincing way. 

It has! It has shown that the Spalding 
Ball, in the new size and weight, retains 
those qualities that have made it known 
throughout golfdom as the Ball of the 
Champions ... that it still is the long- 
est and greatest ball in the world. 

If you’re in the low-handicap class, 
play the Spalding. If you're given to 
topping at times, play the Kro-Flite— 


brother to the Spalding, and the tough- | 


est golf ball made. 


These lists contained members of Spalding’s Field | 


Advisory Committee— who carry out Spalding’s 


policy of testing in actual play. ©1921, A.G.8.& BROS. | 
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such territory survivors might live for 
many days without reaching means of 
communication. Last week hope for plane 
and occupants was abandoned. 

PEE EEN 


Damages: $89,000 


One Sunday just two years ago a tri- 
motored Ford of Colonial Western Air- 
ways, Inc. faltered over Newark Airport, 
glided smack into a railroad car loaded 
with sand. All 14 passengers were killed, 
Pilot Lou Foote alone surviving what was 
then U. S. aviation’s worst accident. Last 
week ended the joint trial of six $100,000 
damage suits—largest aviation damage 
trial in the U. S. Verdict: awards of 
$89,000, varying from $7,500 to $46,000. 

As in other crash cases the defense 
pleaded Act-of-God (Time, March 30 ef 
ante), summoned such expert witnesses 
as Frank Monroe Hawks, Bernt Balchen 
and Charles Sherman (“Casey”) Jones to 
testify that the company had taken rea- 
sonable care, that the pilot had done his 
best in an emergency. But for the plain- 
tiffs Attorney Ernest P. Biro (his famed 
witness was Clarence Chamberlin) argued 
that the emergency was of Pilot Foote’s 
own making: attempting to turn at low 
altitude after a motor had cut out. 
Flights & Flyers 

Publicity Ladies. Nicely timed to give 
publicity to the planes exhibited at the 
National Aircraft Show in Detroit, three 
record flights by women were made last 
week: Elinor Smith flew a Bellanca Sky- 
rocket to (apparently) 32,500 ft. over 
New York; at Philadelphia, Amelia Ear- 
hart Putnam piloted a Pitcairn autogiro 
to 19,000 ft., higher than an autogiro had 
ever been flown; at Detroit, Ruth Nichols 
streaked along a 3-kilometer course at 210 
m. p. h—almost 30 m. p. h. faster than 
a record set by Miss Earhart. 

Graf over Egypt. Because the British 
Government was understood to object to 
the Graf Zeppelin flying over Egypt in its 
Mediterranean cruise of 1929, Dr. Hugo 
Eckener then tactfully let “unfavorable 
winds” blow the dirigible away from that 
course. Last week, however, the Graf 
flew to Cairo and the Holy Land not only 
with full British approval, but with 
Squadron Leader R. S. Booth of the Brit- 
ish dirigible R-z00 among its 25 passen- 
gers.* Arriving. over Cairo a_ half-day 
ahead of schedule the Graf commander 
learned by radio that mooring prepara- 
tions were not complete. He circled the 
city, dipped the airship’s nose three times 
in salute to King Fuad and his Queen who 
watched from a terrace of the palace, and 
disappeared toward Asia Minor to kill 
time. On its return next morning a mem- 
ber of the Graf’s crew dropped by para- 
chute to Almaza Airdrome to give final 
instructions to the ground crew of 350 
British soldiers. These were commanded 
by Flight Lieutenant Luck who had gone 
to Egypt last autumn to take charge of 
the mooring of the ill-fated R-ror. After 
an hour’s visit at Cairo the Graf flew on 
to Jerusalem, returned to Cairo, headed 
home to Friedrichshafen. 


*But the French Government disappointed the 
Graf Zeppelin’s passengers by stipulating that 
no photographs be taken over French soil. 
Cameras were collected by the crew, locked up 
until France’s frontiers were passed. 
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THIS INSURANCE 


DOEon Tt COST A CENT 


yer 


IT MAY SAVE YOU 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


“FUGITIVE” RECORDS have no place in 
business. And many important documents 
are just that. 


Take a contract...a business agreement 
.a will...even a check—merely sheets of 
typewriting, until signed. After that, worth 


perhaps thousands. 


Many business executives rarely touch pen 
to paper except to sign their names... and 
then do so with an ink that a few drops of 
water will wash away. 

A risk entirely needless, but no less a risk. 
Far-fetched? Not at all. Glasses of water get 
spilled . .. windows are left open . . . fire breaks 
out (vaults that are fireproof often provide no 
protection against water damage). More peo- 
ple are careless than dishonest. 

A modern risk, too. For today most execu- 
tives use fountain pens...demand a free- 
flowing ink. ‘‘Fountain pen ink” must be sup- 
plied them. Many such inks are washable... 
“fugitive’’ inks. 


Now Carter offers a strictly permanent 
ink that yet flows freely, evenly, through 


the most delicately adjusted fountain 
pen. The name of this ink is RYTO. 


° ° . 


RYTO is a unique ink. Writes a deep blue. 
Gradually turns to an imperishable black. 
Flows evenly no matter how rapidly, how 
slowly you write, or whether you use a steel 
pen or a fountain pen. Keeps its brilliant 
initial blue indefinitely in the ink bottle, ink- 
well, or fountain pen... won’t “go watery” 
through oxidization, as many inks do. 


CA R aT t R’ 
Signe a 


Water can’t wash it out. Time can’t fade it. 
Alterations are hard to make... easy to detect. 
Its discovery is no accident. Its formula grew 
out of 73 years’ experience, research, experi- 
mentation in ink chemistry. 


Here's an Interesting Fact... 


There are two kinds of ink. One is a dis- 
solved dye—which redissolves when water 
touches it. This kind of ink stays on the sur- 
face... washes off easily. Hence the term 
“washable.” 


The other kind is a colorless liquid to 
which dye has been added so you can see what 
you’re writing. This liquid penetrates the 
fibres of the paper—‘“‘rivets’”’ itself in. 
gradually turns black...makes a mark as 
permanent as the paper. 


There’s a place for each kind of ink... 
Carter makes both. But keeping or signing 
important business records in washable 
ink is a risk that might involve a loss of 


thousands of dollars. 


Test RYTO... 


RYTO doesn’t cost a cent more than ordinary 
ink. Try it in your own fountain pen for a 
month. We’ll be glad to send you the free 
sample bottle (pictured below). Ask your 


secretary to drop a note to Dept. T1, The Car- 
ter’s Ink Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 


a sample is offered you 


F you're exacting about foun- 
tain pens, try Carter's. A 
strictly handmade, hand-ad- 
justed pen. 
Distinctive-looking, too, in 
handsome Pearltex—exclusive- 
ly Carter’s. Black pearl, white 
pearl, and colors. Also made in 
Coralite, in black and in vari- 
ous color combinations. Prices 
no higher than other fountain 
pens. 
Carter desk stands, too, are 
dignified, practical, and made 
with the same painstaking care. 
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COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 








YOU CAN CHOOSE 
IF YOU WILL 


HANCE governs the general trend of 

too many lives. By chance many peo- 
ple live in a certain place, attend a certain 
school, take the opporcune job; they chance 
upon certain associates, books, and thoughts. 

But by courage and determined effort 
they could choose often times where to 
live, what to study and, to a large extent, 
what to accomplish ...Hundreds of 
thousands of ambitious people are studying 
at home in their leisure time. Increased 
earning capacity is the objective that many 
are attaining. But whether the attainment 
be greater efficiency in business, or a more 
interesting social life, or the real joy of 
developing a more cultured point of view, 
the studies that lead to these objectives are 
available, wherever one lives, through 
Columbia Home Study Courses. The range 
of subjects is wide. 





PARTIAL LIST OF 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


Accounting Greek 

Agriculture Harmony 

American Government High School Courses 
Applied Grammar History 

Banking Investments 

Business Administration Italian 

Business English Juvenile Story Writing 
Business Law Languages 


Business Mathematics + Latin 

Business Organizatio: Library Service 

Business Psychology Literature 

Chemistry Machine Design 

Child Psychology Magazine Article Writing 
Classics Marketing 

Composition Mathematics 
Contemporary Novel Personnel Administration 
Corporation Finance Philosophy 

Drafting Physics 

Drawing and Painting Poetry 

Psychology 

Public Speaking 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 

Short Story Writing 
Sociology 


Economics 

English Composition 
English Literature 
European History 
Fire Insurance 
Foremanship 


French Spanish 

Geometry Stenography 

German Typewriting 
Grammar World Literature, Etc 





Sufficient elasticity has been allowed for 
adaptation to individual needs. This system 
of instruction assures the student the oppor- 
tunity to master every part of a course under 
the personal guidance of competent teachers. 
... A bulletin showing the complete list of 
courses available for home study will be sent 
you upon request. A special high school 
bulletin, listing courses that cover complete 
high school and college preparatory training, 
is available also. 
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University Extension—Home Study Department, 


New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia University 
Home Study Courses. 1 am interested im the following 
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SPORT 


At Notre Dame 


“The eyes of the football world are on 
Notre Dame. Everyone wants to know 
what we will do without Rockne. You 
will answer. So carry on.” 

Thus Rev. Charles Leo O’Donnell, presi- 
dent of Notre Dame, to the 320 candi- 
dates for next autumn’s football team, 
assembled for spring practice. He said 
that Heartley (“Hunk”) Anderson would 
be the new coach. A famed Notre Dame 
guard from 1919 to 1921, then line coach 
for six years, and for two years head 
coach at St. Louis University, Anderson 
coached the Notre Dame line last year. 
His first assistant will be Jack Chevigny, 
shrewd backfield man of the 1928 team, 
who also coached last year under Rockne. 
Anderson’s title will be “Senior Coach”; 
“Head Coach” was buried with Knute 
Kenneth Rockne. 
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Washington v. California 

In the East, where rowing is important 
chiefly because it gives occasion for pleas- 
ant water-fétes, crews last week were still 
trying to get used to the feel of a shell 
after the solid oar-machines in their gym- 
nasiums and tanks. In the West, true 
home of present-day U. S. rowing, great 
races start early. Down Oakland Estuary 
last week came two crews pulling easily 
along with bows almost exactly aligned. 
They were Washington and California, 
off in their first race of the year. For two 
miles and a half they moved along side by 
side, then something happened in the Cali- 
fornia shell. Coxswain Graham raised 
the stroke to 36. The Golden Bears 
rowed harder, faster, more jerkily. They 
gained no distance. The shells were still 
almost even, the finish a half-mile away, 
but the rowing-wise knew from that 
moment that California was beaten. The 
Bears were rowing 37 when suddenly, 
with a smooth rush of power, Washington 
raised their stroke to 38, moved away. 
Going under the bridge they had almost 
a length; coming through on the other side 
water showed clear between the shells. 
Washington’s time was a new record, 14 
min. 532% sec. for three miles on the 
estuary. The Washington junior varsity 
and freshmen crews also won, also set new 
records for their distances. 


Me Fich 22 


In Manhaitan, a customs inspector bent 
over a trunk. A bottle of Irish whiskey 
had broken in it, rousing his suspicions. 
He took four bottles which had not broken 
and was about to clear the trunk and its 
owner, one D. Fish of London, when from 
a bundle of laundry tumbled unexpectedly 
several little books of paper slips. They 
were lottery tickets. Further search of 
Mr. Fish’s baggage revealed a total of 
1.000,000 tickets on the Irish Free State 
Hospitals Sweepstakes on the Epsom 
Derby. Convinced that the U. S. would 
be a fertile market after the publicity 
given the winning of $886,360 by Clayton 
Woods of Buffalo last month (Tre, April 
6), Mr. Fish himself stood to make some 





BETTER BRISTLES 


Tek leaves nothing to the imagina- 
tion! See its distinctive arch-conform- 
ing and crevice-seeking shape. Feel 
its clean, springy bristles . . labora- 
tory-tested for quality and efficiency. 


Try Tek. In one minute your mouth will 
feel the difference. You'll say . . “It's 
the best tooth brush I've ever used.” 


Better Shape and Better Bristles mean 
cleaner teeth and firmer gums! Tek, 


sterilized and Cellophane-sealed, at 
your dealer's.. 50£. Tek Jr. 35#. Guar- 


anteed product of the world’s larg- 
est makers of dental accessories -- 


q monall WO 
NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 


Tek 


the modern 
TOOTH BRUSH 
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$400,000 when his sale was finished. The 
sellers of the lottery tickets would get two 
free for every ten sold at $2.50 each. All 
the tickets were confiscated under Section 
305 of the U. S. Tariff Act of 1930 per- 
taining to ‘ ‘Immoral Articles or Prohibited 
Importations.” 


~ 
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Davis Cup 


Last week the U. S. Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation picked a team for the Davis Cup 
match with Mexico next month: Wilmer 
Allison, member of two previous Davis 
Cup teams; tow-headed, 19-year-old Sid- 
ney B. Wood Jr.; strong, swart Francis X. 
Shields, 20. J. B. Adoue Jr. is the non- 
playing captain. He was picked because he 
is an experienced player and because he 
lives in Dallas, Tex., so that it will be 
easy and cheap for him to get to Mexico. 
National Champion John Doeg was not 
picked because he announced that he 
could not take time off from business (ad- 
vertising) to play in Davis Cup matches 
this year. 


Who Won 

@ Slender George Terry Dunlap Jr. of 
Princeton, intercollegiate golf champion: 
the North & South Amateur at Pinehurst, 
beating Samuel Parks Jr. of Pittsburgh 
6 & 5 in the final. 

@ Miss Belle Baruch, dark, slender eldest 
daughter of Financier Bernard Mannes 
Baruch: master of hounds of the George- 
town, S. C. Hunt, sailor and—like her 
sister Renée—an expert rifle shot, owner 
of a big racing and hunting stable at Pau, 
France; on her famed Arab jumper, 
Souriante III: the President’s Cup at the 


a 


Paris Horse Show from 119 contestants, | 


most of them French cavalry officers or 
professional riders; for the second year 
In succession. 

@ Wisedon, owned by Miss M. Lark, at 
100 to 8: the Welsh Grand National at 
Cardiff on a wet course, with Vinicole 
second and Quite Calm third. John Hay 
Whitney’s Dusty Foot was scratched. 

@ Albert (“Whitey”) Michelsen, cadaver- 
ous, spook-faced, 35-year-old marathoner: 
the Metropolitan A. A. U. 26-mile mara- 
thon in Hudson County, N. J. 


@ Miss Marion Lloyd, Manhattan fencer, 
so tired she could hardly hold her foil: 
the women’s U. S. senior foils champion- 
ship in a triple-fence-off with Mrs. Leon 
Schoonmaker and Miss Dorothy Locke. 





@ The French Rugby team: a match with | 


England in Paris, 14—13, which will be 
the last rugby match between these coun- 
tries for some time. France has just been 
expelled from the British Rugby Federa- 


tion after a squabble over play and tactics. | 


This year three players have been killed 
in France; numerous have been the 
charges and counter-charges of brutality, 
foul play. 


@ The City of Cleveland: a contest with 
the City of Chicago for the Max Schmel- 
ing-Young Stribling fight now planned for 
July 3. Mayor Daniel Morgan and George 
H. Bender, manager of Cleveland’s huge 
hew stadium, made successful terms with 
Madison Square Garden Corp. 


@ King Gustaf of Sweden, 72, and Henri 
Cochet, playing together: a doubles tennis 
match from Pierre Landry and Christian 


Boussus; at Paris. (Score unannounced.) | 





TIME 





COURSE-TESTED 


49 


Golf Clubs 
that fit 
YOUR form 


oo -THREE years’ experience in making fine 
golf clubs has taught MACGREGOR, among 
other things, that no two golf swings are exactly 
the same. They are as individual as thumb prints. 
It is because of this very fact that MACGREGOR 
offers the widest range of golf club selection in the 
world—a set to fit every manner of swing. 

Some golfers swing slowly, but follow thru with 
lots of rhythm. Others stroke the ball crisply — 
while still others are really powerful hitters. Each 
style requires a different sort of club if the swing is 
to flow freely and the shot timed properly. 

Whether you are tall or short, light or of heavier 
build, there is a MACGREGOR set to fit your game 
and give you that “feel” which only clubs that really 
fit you can inspire. 

MACGREGOR offers a wide range in price as 
well as selection—whether you prefer shafts of 
hickory or steel. Remember, too, that these clubs 
are created by Golfer-Workmen who have proved 
them on the MACGREGOR course before they are 
offered to you. 

Ask your Pro or Dealer. in any community 
where golf is played—and “feel out” a set for 
yourself in his shop. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & 
CANBY COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1829 DAYTON, CHIO 


The MACGREGOR catalog will prove a 
wonderful help to youin buying golf clubs 
wisely. Fill out the coupon and mail it now. 


THE CRAWFORD,McGREGOR & 
CANBY COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send mea free copy of your cata- 
log, “MACGREGOR Golf Goods,1931.” 
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MACGREGOR 
COURSE-TESTED(~# >) GOLF CLUBS 
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New Plays in Manhattan 

The Wiser They Are. Bruce Ingram 
had an uncanny fascination for women. 
They buzzed about him like gnats on a 
Mississippi mule (see p. 40). When he 
came home from Europe he was pursued 
all the way to his apartment by a Juno- 
esque married lady. “How did it hap- 
pen?” asked his friend. 

“That’s what I wondered,” said Mr. 
Ingram, “when I woke up.” 

“And you call that living!” 

“No. Traveling.” 

But then Mr. Ingram falls in love with 
his ward Trixie, a chronic flirt. There- 
after neither can trust the other. Even 
on their honeymoon they are tagged after 
by cast-off friends. And as the final cur- 
tain falls, although Mr. & Mrs. Ingram 
have settled their entanglemen‘s of the 











De Mirjian Studio 


Oscoop PERKINS 
When he woke up, he wondered. 


moment, one foresees for them a merry 
married life and a short one. 

The Wiser They Are is Producer Jed 
Harris’ lightest comedy to date. It is 
eminently agreeable, very amusing. Os- 
good Perkins left the cast of Philip Bar- 
ry’s Tomorrow & Tomorrow to take the 
part of Bruce Ingram. Urbane Mr. Per- 
kins, whose dramatic touch is deft and 
definite, is quite at home under the Harris 
aegis. He was the kinetic editor of the 
now almost legendary Front Page, also the 
frustrated doctor of Uncle Vanya. 

For the part of Trixie, Producer Harris 
selected Ruth Gordon (Hotel Universe, 
The Violet). Miss Gordon is one of the 
few actresses who can portray the charac- 
ter of a loose young girl without being 
offensive. 


e 








The Great Man is a cheap show about 
a pirate (Walter Woolf) who kills, con- 
quers and seduces with equal good humor. 
In one of the towns he raids, the Gover- 
nor’s wife plans to protect her virtue by 
making herself ugly, sacrificing her un- 
married niece. 


When the Governor’s wife 


discovers what a handsome fellow Mr. 
Woolf is, she abandons her disguise. But 
by this time the niece is unwilling to give 
up the buccaneer, makes him marry her. 
Mr. Woolf, blustering about with hair 
on his chest, is embarrassingly exhibition- 
istic. 





 —— 


Joy Of Living is a comedy of German 
extraction. It uses four characters, the 
two most important being a gambler and 
the man whom he has made his valet in 
lieu of pressing for payment of gaming 
losses. After three acts of this entertain- 
ment, one concludes that hokum is the 
same the whole world over. Sample lines 
given to the female character named Ly, 
who intrudes into the gambler’s flat: 
“They called me the tiger cat—and they 
had good reason for it. . . . So he’s the 
master and you're the valet, eh? Life’s 
queer sometimes, isn’t it?” 


—— 





The Rap. The producers of this melo- 
drama have concluded that, with Man- 
hattan newspapers bearing tales of civic 
corruption on their front pages edition 
after edition, it is high time to have a 


| A TNA. selected 








play about crooked judges and police. | 


In spite of its sensational and opportu- 
nistic motive, Tie Rap manages to be a 
pretty good crime play. It has to do with 
a lawyer and a reporter who are killed, 
one just as the spectators are getting their 
hats tucked under the seats. As the play 
continues its uneven but earnest way, it 
develops that someone with a cold hand 
has been perpetrating the various assaults 
and murders, someone, most likely, in the 
police department, for the constabulary 


of this mythical municipality is evidently | 
The | 


a gang of thoroughgoing rogues. 
question is: who is the owner of the cold, 
paralyzed hand? 





o 





Peter Ibbetson. As if to invite com- 
parison with the 
recent production (Trme, Feb. 16), the 
Brothers Shubert have revived John N. 
Raphael’s and Constance Collier’s drama- 
tization of George Louis Palmella Busson 
Du Maurier’s Peter Ibbetson. As a li- 
bretto for Deems Taylor’s music, Peter 
Ibbetson seemed peculiarly apt, 
Joseph Urban did some notable settings 
for it. The Shuberts’ play is not so well 
mounted. The fanciful story 6f two lov- 





Metropolitan Opera’s | 


and | 


ers who, parted as children, meet only in | 


their dreams in later life and are only 
wholly reunited in death, is one which 
goes better with music nowadays than 
without. But the Shuberts will give many 
a playgoer his fill of sentiment. 

Acting in the title réle, a part created 
in the U. S. by John Barrymore in 1917, 
is Dennis (Vagabond) King. Not a few 
of King’s henchmen will be pleased and 
surprised at his performance in this, his 
first non-singing dramatic r6le in six years. 


No longer a roaring Villon, Mr. King, in | 


an auburn wig, makes a convincingly de- 
mure and sensitive Ibbetson. Jessie Royce 
Landis is adequate as the kind-hearted 
Duchess of Towers. Valerie Taylor’s 
Mrs. Deane is astonishingly ill-motivated 
for such a capable actress. 





floors that increase 
employee efficiency 


For its stately new home in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, the Aetna Life In- 


surance Company ordered some 


270,000 square feet of Sealex Battle- 
ship Linoleum. For its new building 
at 22 William St, New York, City 
Bank Farmers Trust Co. purchased 
180,000 square feet. 

To land orders of this magnitude, 
a material must be more than merely 
durable or moderate in price. It must 
be an all-round business floor. 


Sealex Battleship Linoleum is a 
resilient floor. It’s live! This natural 


buoyancy comes from the finely 
ground cork which is one of its 
principal ingredients. 

Hard floors make the day harder 


for everyone who walks on them. 
On the other hand, to install Sealex 
Floors is like putting shock absorbers 
on an automobile. They take the 
jolts out of the day’s work. 

Being resilient, Sealex Battleship 
Linoleum is also quiet. Workers are 
not disturbed and distracted every 
time someone walks down the aisle. 

The “Battleship” in the name 


of this floor means that it conforms 
to rigid U. S. Government specifi- 
cations. Figured on the cost-per- 
year-of-service basis, this is un- 
doubtedly the most economical 
resilient floor money can buy. 

“Sealex” means that this material 
is manufactured by the revolution- 
ary Sealex Process. Invisible dirt- 
absorbing pores, which make ordi- 
nary linoleum difficult to clean, are 
hermetically sealed. 

Sealex Battleship Linoleum comes 
in several colors and weights—the 
lighter gauges offering substantial 
economies for spaces where traffic is 


not too heavy. For full information, 
address our Business Floors Dept. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 
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control « 


Back OF THE CHARTS . . . back of the 
graphs and maps and tables .. . 
at the very corner-stone of all com- 
merce and industry, lies the human ie wi > . , sharehol 
equation. . wn a > ag ae Kreuger 
Markets are simply people. Charts / aS (hee. , ae BagiP00 
can tell us how many of them there 3 ba a | -_— - . ceived, 
are, where they live, and approxi- 4 ns i , sources 
mately how much they have to spend. < . a a 
But no chart can tell us what they are | = | . cs mn had pro 
thinking . . . no graph can give us 4 7 a a hee. 095,000 
their inward hopes and prejudices, ‘ 4 ae “ae been m 
their secret ambitions and desires. > 3 _ ditions, 
These are things which to a great Tiiag ee : a ' earnings 
degree determine the design and sale —& : : the com 
of modern merchandise. Upon a turn 939,000. 
of popular taste .. . upon a slight _Groce 
shift in public favor . . . whole indus- hy 
tries may rise or fall. Who wears hat- . i os 
pins today? Who plays the harmo- "= a vear sto 
nium? What woman is without the a ~- ¥ 2? 806.000 
once-maligned lipstick? What man <a . 4 Sales u 
does not own a safety razor? q ' ped a creased, 
All these changes have occurred in sales to 
our time, and life is vastly different “apg 
because of them. Now, at this mo- 7 ag 
ment, others are taking place, and #7 a ’ Ford. 
tomorrow will see still more of them. 2 Se es ; x le . 
So long as human nature is human co ae , ; what it 
nature, people will grow tired of ie? x 2 ‘ ' But it 
things, alter their ideas, and seek ont es 4 ‘ . Massack 
ever-new avenues to greater comfort e : surplus 
and happiness. 7 be fortunes 
A knowledge of human nature... : ee 
a thorough understanding of, and a a 
sympathy with, the thoughts and im- § — $42 aa 
pulses underlying human behavior \\ eet \ 1928 wl 
. .. is a business asset of incalculable fe a , The brie 
value. And in the well-established a 2 ttt “7 oe shows c: 
advertising agency, familiar as it is =, a 4 4 * Va receivab 
with many shades of public thought 7 "4 7 at $382 
and feeling, this knowledge has of : “ . , the end 
necessity been developed to a very A ~ re 
high point. . si ~s ££ = * 
In almost any business, human na- ’ , ‘ -¥ # ; are at $ 
ture is an important factor. Here, if ; 
anywhere, is concrete evidence of the - ’ 
practical worth of Alexander Pope’s | Large 
wise observation: “The proper study <A ; q Not e 
of mankind is man,” . rs 4 ite = largest 
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TIME 


BUSINESS @ FINANCE 


Matches, Groceries, Fords 

Three gigantic corporations selling 
cheap and universal products last week 
issued their 1930 reports, revealed that 
fortune was not all frowns last year. 


Matches. Far flung are the operations 
of Kreuger & Toll Co., holding company 
for the great “Swedish Match Trust,” 
for 21 industrial banking and real es- 
tate operations, for the Grangesberg Co. 
iron mines (Europe’s biggest), for the 
control of L. M. Ericsson Telephone Co. 
Master of its many operations, getter of 
itsmatch monopolies is close-shaven, quick- 
speaking Ivar Kreuger, self-made, much 
publicized “world’s richest bachelor.” To 
shareholders last week he reported that 
Kreuger & Toll during 1930 earned $24,- 
163,000 from dividends and interest re- 
ceived, against $14,278,000 from those 
sources in 1929. Trading profits however 
were $8,626,000 against $14,816,000. The 
net result was that Kreuger & Toll in 1930 
had profits of $32,789,000 against $29,- 
095,000 in 1929. If investments had not 
been marked down to reflect market con- 
ditions, Ivar Kreuger could have reported 
earnings of $43,000,000. Total assets of 
the company are now carried at $405,- 
939,000. 

Groceries. When Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. of America closed its books 
on Feb. 28, it had 15,737 stores in opera- 
tion, a gain of 319 during the year. Last 
year stores turned in a volume of $1,065,- 
806,000 despite lower commodity prices. 
Sales up, the margin of profit also in- 
creased, jumping from 2.49¢ per $1 of 
sales to 2.88¢. The result was a net profit 
in 1930 Of $30,000,000 against $26,000,000 
in 1929. Assets are now listed at $170,- 
000,000. 


Ford. Since Ford Motor Co. is pri- 
vately owned, it does not make public 
what it earns or what it pays in dividends. 
But it has to report a balance sheet in 
Massachusetts, and from changes in the 
surplus account a fair indication of Ford 
fortunes is obtainable. During 1930 the 
Ford surplus jumped $44,000,000, against 
a gain of $81,000,000 in 1929. These 
years thus handsomely offset losses of 
$42,000,000 and $72,000,000 in 1927 and 
1928 when models were being changed. 
The brief, jumbled-up Ford balance sheet 
shows cash (including notes and accounts 
receivable, securities and patent rights) 
at $382,000,000 against $346,000,000 at 
the end of 1929. Inventories last year 
fell from $118,000,000 to $112,000,000 
while accounts payable were sliced from 
$73,000,000 to $45,000,000. Total assets 
are at $781,000,000. 


——_+ —— 


Large Ghost Laid 


Not even the stately halls of the world’s 
largest banks are free from corporate 
ghosts. For almost a year one of them 
has lurked disturbingly in the recesses of 
Chase National Bank. Were it articulate 
this ghost might well have slid into the 
offices of Governor Albert Henry Wiggin 
and whined: “I am the ghost of William 
Fox’s mismanagement of Fox Film Corp. 
I was created during the wild days of 


1929 when he expanded quickly and with- 
out funds. Last year I was temporarily 
silenced when Fox Film fought off receiv- 
ership by selling $55,000,000 notes to ma- 
ture in twelve months. Since then I have 
haunted Harley Lyman Clarke, who is 
president of Fox. Also I have haunted 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. and Pynchon & Co. 
who played close to Fox. If you fail to 
silence me, nobody else can. What are 
you going to do, Banker Wiggin, when 
those $55,000,000 notes fall due?” 
Knowing well what the ghost might be 
saying, knowing well how much was at 
stake, Wall Street guessed that Banker 
Wiggin, hero of many emergencies, would 
rise to the occasion. Yet how he would 
do it remained a mystery for many 


, ~ Tiffany Studios 
Hartey LyMAN CLARKE 


“The motion picture business has suffered 
remarkably little.” 


months. Even eleven days before the 
notes fell due they sold $2 below par, 
indicating there was still considerable 
doubt on how the problem would be han- 
dled. Last week, however, shrewd Banker 
Wiggin was glad to announce a ghost- 
laying party. The notes were redeemed 
as promised. 


Preparation. Late in March, Fox Film 
Corp. began to prepare for the ghost- 
laying by electing Glenn Griswold, long- 
time editor of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, to vice president in charge of 
publicity (Trme, March 23). Swart Mr. 
Griswold is so familiar with the ways of 
the press that soon many items got them- 
selves into newspapers, to the effect that 
the financing would be taken care of in 
due time. President Harley Clarke gave 
out an interview. “The motion picture 
business suffered remarkably little from 
the period of depression,’ said he. Al- 
though reliable figures on motion picture 
attendance are not available, Wall Street, 
judging by the market, did not agree with 
that opinion. Warner Bros. Pictures bonds 
may -be bought for so¢ to 6o¢ on the 
dollar. Paramount Publix common stock 


yields almost 10% at its current price. 
Many mortgage bonds of Fox Theatres, 
sold by Halsey, Stuart & Co., can be pur- 
chased at between so¢ and 7o¢ on the 
dollar. Loew’s common sells at less than 
54 times earnings. 

Withdrawal. Last year when Fox 
Film was hovering near receivership, its 
old bankers, Halsey, Stuart & Co., put up 
a marvelous fight. But this year Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. did not behave as intrepid 
ghost-layers should. On the eve of Mr. 
Wiggin’s party an announcement was 
made that Halsey, Stuart & Co. had re- 
tired from the entire proceedings. Wall 
Street became a little more nervous. The 
ghost, it seemed, must indeed be a big 
ghost if Halsey, Stuart & Co. backed out, 
for the firm was one of the first houses 
to finance motion picture enterprises. 
Rumored as the chief reason for the with- 
drawal was Halsey, Stuart & Co.’s objec- 
tion to the relationship between Fox 
Film and General Theatres Equipment, 
which sells much equipment to Fox-con- 
trolled theatres. 

Recruits. Banker Wiggin, however, had 
no idea of meeting the ghost alone. Hardly 
had Halsey, Stuart & Co. withdrawn than 
President Clarke called upon Fox’s share- 
holders to elect six new directors. At the 
head of the list was Banker Wiggin, direc- 
tor of a myriad of mighty companies, 
also of less prosperous ones such as Ameti- 
can Woolen, Armour & Co., International 
Agricultural Corp. Proposed to stand be- 
side him were General Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, whose directorships include Chase 
National Bank, Illinois Central Railroad, 
and Saratoga Association for the Improve- 
ment of the Breed of Horses; Phillip 
Ream Clarke, president of Central Trust 
Co. of Illinois; Frank Overton Watts, 
chairman of First National Bank in St. 
Louis; George Monroe Moffett, vice presi- 
dent of Corn Products Refining Co. 

No More Plum. When such financially 
august gentlemen’ were elected to the 
Board it was certain that the ghost would 
be laid. But there soon was evidence that 
it was a trying party. In Wall Street 
there is a phrase well known among bank- 
ers—‘O. P. M.” which means “Other 
Peoples’ Money.” Usually O. P. M. is 
used to solve problems, but in the Fox 
case although a total of $75,000,000 was 
put up last week, only $30,000,000 was 
O. P. M., obtained by selling new bonds 
to the public. And Fox stock instead of 
being strong on the announcement of the 
party dropped from $33 to a new low of 
$24}. Searching for reasons for these 
two developments, Wall Street decided 
that perhaps a prime cause lay in the fact 
that Fox’s big holdings in Loew’s, pre- 
viously considered a rich plum, henceforth 
are no longer strictly Fox’s. 

Film Securities Corp. A new company 
was formed last week, christened Film 
Securities Corp. From Fox Film it took 
the 660,900 shares of Loew’s which Cine- 
man Fox bought in 1929. In return, it 
gave Fox $28,800,000 cash, also nine- 
tenths of its common stock. The common 
stock, however, was divided into voting 
and non-voting classes, and that which 
Fox received may not vote for Film Se- 
curities’ directors. The other one-tenth 
went to the Chase-headed syndicate which 
underwrote the $30,000,000 worth of Film 
Securities notes and preferred stock. Thus 
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Fox no longer controls the 660,900 shares 
of Loew’s which amount to working con- 
trol (48%) of that company. Although 
a Government suit against Fox’s invest- 
ment in Loew’s was thought to have 
prompted this deal, many Fox holders last 
week regretted it; they had always thought 
that Fox could sell its Loew’s investment 
any moment at a fancy price. 

Figures. The recently weak condition 
of the bond market probably prohibited 
the bankers from attempting to sell more 
than $30,000,000 worth of Fox securities 
last week. But there may have been other 
reasons why O. P. M. was not forthcom- 
ing at once for the $30,000,000 Film Se- 
curities Co. issues and a $15,000,000 bond 
issue of a Fox subsidiary which the 
bankers also bought last week. Fox Film 
has always carried its Loew’s investment 
at the price which Mr. Fox paid. Yet 
the market is now less than half that 
price, and if Fox were to rewrite its 
Loew’s investment down to market, its 
$5,000,000 surplus would become a $35,- 
000,000 deficit. Another factor which 
made O. P. M. scarce last week was the 
absence of any Fox balance sheet later 
than Sept. 27, 1930. The stated reason 
for this absence was a difference of opin- 
ion on how to depreciate talking films. 
The bankers for Fox said that their ac- 
countants have deducted more _ than 
$3,000,000 from previous Fox earnings 
because of a more conservative system. 
Accounting difficulties were also cited as 
the reason why bankers and company 
could make no estimate of the per-share 
Fox earnings even for the prosperous 
Sept. 27, 1929-Sept. 27, 1930 period. 


Essence. Thus the ghost-laying party 
was expensive to.both the company and 
its bankers. The company has surren- 
dered one-tenth of its equity in Loew’s, 
also sole voting power for its Loew’s 
stock. The bankers have apparently tem- 
~orarily invested $45,000,000 in the Fox 
structure, although they are expected to 
sell these holdings to the public later. Yet 
Wall Street last week was inclined to view 
the whole affair as masterful handling of 
a tremendous problem. Men shuddered 
to think of what would have happened to 
the stock and bond markets had Fox de- 
faulted on a $55,000,000 issue. 

Probably the least concerned person in 
the whole affair was William Fox, who is 
still a director of the company which 
bears his name, who for four more years 
will be given a salary of $500,000, and 
who can still go to the village movie- 
house in Woodmere, L. I. to see Fox pro- 
ductions bearing the once magic legend: 
“William Fox Presents. .. .” 


iia conises 
Idea 


Col. Edward N. Johnston and Robert C. 
Cutting, consulting engineers, last week 
brought suit for $500,000 against Refined 
Syrups, Inc., of which tall young Charles 
Shipman Payson, son-in-law of the late 
Payne Whitney, is a big stockholder. They 
told this story: 

For many years Refined Syrups lost 
money. Its chief problem lay in the heavy 
duty of $40 a ton on the sugar-syrup 
which it imported from Cuba. Consult- 
ants Johnston and Cutting were called in. 
They found that if the solution were 48% 
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sugar instead of 68% the duty would | 
83¢ a ton. But this solution would fer- 
ment within ten days. Hence they sug- 
gested that syrup ships halt at the three- 
mile limit while the syrup was being mixed 
with water to reduce its sugar content. 
They charged that the company had prom- 
ised to let them patent the idea and then 
to buy it for at least $500,000, but waited 
not, paid not. 


eer SaaS 


Deals & Developments 


No Violation. In the Federal Court 
of Chicago in January 1930 the V. S. 
Government won an important suit. For 
it was decreed that five primary de- 
fendants (chief among them: Standard 
Oils of New Jersey and Indiana, and 
Texas Co.) and 45 secondary defendants 
were guilty of violating the Sherman,Anti- 
Trust Act. Their guilt lay in the patent 
pool and cross-licensing system by which 
they kept unto themselves and licensees 
the valuable oil-cracking patents. But last 
week this important anti-trust suit, now in 
its seventh year, was lost by the Govern- 
ment. The Supreme Court held that the 
companies had created no monopoly, hin- 
dered interstate commerce not at all. 9 


Circus Suit. Sells-Floto Circus d 
Ringling Bros., Barnum & Bailey 
week faced charges that they have &on- 
spired to create a monopoly. Plaintiffs! 
the suit, and asking for $1,040,000 dam- 
ages, was Miller Brothers 101 Ranch show 
group. Alleged monopolistic acts: deface- 
ment of plaintiff’s advertising, spreading 
of malicious rumors, the enticement of 
Cinemactor Tom Mix away from Miller 
Bros. to Sells-Floto at $12,000 per weel 

Receivership for P. R. T. “Subservi- 
ent directors who did the Mitten bidding 
at a glance or a nod, to the end that the 
nefarious schemes hatched at before-dawn 
breakfasts, might, in their opinion, have 
the stamp of legality,” were denounced 
last week by Judge Harry S. McDevitt 
who thereupon ordered the Mitten- 
managed Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. 
into receivership. Mitten Management, 
Inc. is headed by Dr. Arthur Alan Mitten, 
son of the late famed Thomas Eugene 
Mitten, transit expert. 


Hydrogenation. While world-wide 
overproduction of oil exists, little demand 
is seen for the process of hydrogenation 
in which powdered coal is converted into 
oil. But last week it was evident that the 
great international hydrogenation patent 
pool is still active. The little town of 
Vaduz in the tiny principality of Liechten- 
stein (between Austria and Switzerland) 
was named as the home of a new company 
called International Hydrogenation Pat- 
ents Co. which will develop the process 
outside of the U. S. and Germany. An- 
other company to exchange patents will 
soon be formed in The Hague. Linked 
together by these deals are Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, I. G. Farbenindustrie, Im- 
perial Chemical, Royal Dutch-Shell, all 
of whom have been known to have 4 
strong community of interest in the proc- 
ess. Perhaps the nation most anxious to 
see hydrogenation widely used is Great 
Britain whose coal industry remains in 
great depression. 

Wiggly Saunders. The last great cor- 
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_— Ins the last four years, sixty-two different manufacturers of products 
eryi- as unlike as radio and rubbers, paint and pills, with sixty-two differ- 
iding ent production problems, have improved their production, products, 
Ao and profits through the help of Special Production Machines. 

re Many of them needed machines they could not buy, to replace slow, 
inced costly hand labor. We designed and built them. In other plants we 
brid redesigned and speeded existing machinery to greater accuracy 
Co. and output. In several plants our work consisted of helping them 
nent, rescue their own production research from apparent failure to a 
mo successful conclusion. 

It is to help solve these “different” production problems, common to 
wide every plant, that this “creative” production service was developed. 
nand It is geared to serve any manufacturer, to help solve any production 
rs process not provided for by standard machines or methods. It was 
t the . developed to meet the need of industry for a service of this 
atent oe type, and it has met it successfully and to the great profit of 
hs ae 98% of the manufacturers who have taken advantage of it 
land) to date. Investigation of this service costs nothing, it may 
ood mean thousands of dollars saving to you in the future. Write 

at- 


for more complete details. 
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PRODUCTION MACHINES 


of Division of PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION . LIMITED 


For over 40 years, Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., has manufactured automatic 
labor-saving machinery for many of world’s largest producers of merchandise 
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e An Eventful Series of Addresses on 


PRESENT BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


AND CONDITIONS 


by eminent leaders of American business, 


industry, and finance, presented on. the 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


RADIO PROGRAM 


@ inaugurating the FOURTH YEAR of 


“the program that does more than entertain” 


APRIL 1— GOVERNMENT AND 
BUSINESS, by Mr. David Law- 
rence, Publisher, The United 
States Daily, Washington, D. C. 


APRIL 8B—RAILROADS AND 
PROSPERITY, by Mr. Fred W. 
Sargent, President, Chicago and 
North Western Railway Company. 


APRIL 15— ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND POWER “HOLDING COM- 
PANIES,” by Mr. Martin J. 
Insull, President, Middle West 
Utilities Company. 


APRIL 22—THE FUTURE OF 
TALKING MOTION PICTURES, 
by Mr. J. E. Otterson, President, 
Electrical Research Products, Inc., 
Subsidiary of Western Electric Co. 


APRIL 29—HOW TO KEEP 
THE PRICE OF MERCHANDISE 
DOWN, by Mr. D. F. Kelly, 
President, National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, and The Fair, 
Chicago. 


MAY 6—BANKING, by Mr. 
Rome C. Stephenson, President, 
American Bankers Association. 


MAY 13—AGRICULTURE AND 
THE PACKING INDUSTRY, by 
Mr. T. George Lee, President, 
Armour and Company. 


MAY 20—THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY, by Mr. Truman S. 
Morgan, President, F. W. Dodge 


Corporation. 


Keep this list for future reference 


EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING 9 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 8 P.M. Central 


Standard Time 7 P.M. Mountain Standard Time 


During Daylight Saving Time, this time schedule is subject to adjustment. 


This series will be broadcast over a nation-wide NBC network in- 

cluding the following stations: WEAF - WEEI - WJAR - WTAG 

WCSH - WLIT - WGY - WRC - WBEN - WCAE - WTAM + WSAI 

WWJ - CKGW - KYW - WTMJ + KSTP - WOC - WHO - WOW 

KSD - WHAS - WRVA - WSM - WMC - WSB - WJAX - WSMB 

KPRC -« WOAI + KVOO - KOA ~« KSL - KFI - KGO - KGW 
KHQ + KOMO 


@ A booklet containing reprints of the addresses will be available 
upon the conclusion of the series, at which time the Old Counsellor 
will resume his talks on investment. Requests will be held and filled 
at that time. On all these programs, distinctive music is played by 


the symphony orchestra. 








6 P.M. Pacific Standard Time 
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| ner on the New York Stock Exchange was 


in 1923 when Clarence Saunders mas- 
sacred bears short of stock in his Piggly 
Wiggly Stores, Inc., sent the shares up 
from $55 to $124. But soon afterwards 
Storeman Saunders lost control of his 
chain, had to begin again. Last fortnight 
the State of California halted his stock- 
selling plans, led him to sell his holdings 
in a new California chain. Last week Clar- 
ence Saunders Stores, Inc., with head- 
quarters in Memphis, was sold by a Fed- 
eral bankruptcy referee after almost a 
year of receiverships for its 132-store sys- 
tem. It was bought for $445,400, by a 
group whose leaders were the chain’s 
creditors. Also last week, Storeman Saun- 
ders talked of big plans for a new chain 
of stores. 

Gold Move. For several weeks gold 
mining shares have been on the climb, 
because low commodity prices have made 
the industry more profitable (Time, 
March 30). Last week famed American 
Smelting & Refining Co. through its af- 
filiate, Premier Gold Mining Co., Ltd., en- 
tered the Kirkland Lake gold field in On- 
tario. Cautious announcements made it 
clear that the venture is officially regarded 
as highly speculative. The new property, 
said a Premier Gold announcement, “has 
a very fair mining plant. . . . There is 
at present no ore, other than a trivial 
amount, in sight.” But mining men sus- 
pected that Smelters’ move may be the 
first of many by big mining companies. 
Premier Gold was formed in British Co- 
lumbia in 1919, has lately concentrated on 
silver. 

Manhattan Up-State. On exhibit in 
the Bank of Manhattan Building is a 
great iron-bound box which was used to 


| transfer valuables between the bank’s 


Manhattan office and its Utica and Pough- 
keepsie branches between 1809 and 18109. 
These branches were closed many long 
years ago, but under the broad charter 
which was granted it in 1799, Manhattan 
Co. may do things denied to younger bank- 
ing companies. Last week it used this 
charter to enter the up-State field again, 
buying two banks in Corning, N. Y. Con- 
trol is thought to have been bought from 
Alanson Bigelow Houghton, glass man, 
onetime (1925-28) U. S. Ambassador to 
Great Britain. This move brings competi- 
tion upstate to Marine Midland Corp., 
holding company for 15 banks in northern 


| New York and Manhattan’s Marine Mid- 
| land Trust Co. of New York. 


| 
Personnel 


Samuel Wallace Reyburn resigned as 
president of Lord & Taylor, Manhattan 
department store, to devote all his time to 
the presidency of Associated Dry Goods 
Corp. which controls Lord & Taylor and 
James McCreery & Co. in Manhattan, 
Hahne & Co. (Newark); J. N. Adam & 
Co. and The William Hengerer Co (Buf- 
falo), Stewart & Co. (Baltimore), Stewart 
Dry Goods Co. (Louisville), Powers Mer- 
cantile Co. (Minneapolis). 

Edward L. Love, vice president of 
Chase Securities Corp., was made a di- 
rector of Arnold Constable Corp., hold- 


| ing company for Arnold Constable & Co., 


Manhattan department store. : 
General James Guthrie Harbord, presi- 

dent of Radio Corp. of America, was 

made a director of Bush Terminal Co. 
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“WHAT DID THE 


MAR 


a 


DO TODAY ?” 


e The next time you are in a small group and a 
newcomer is introduced as a member of an 
investment banking organization, note the in- 
evitable question put to him—‘“What did the 
market do today?” 

¢ Perhaps the query will take a different form 
but the substance of it will be some reference 
to the ‘“‘market.”’ 

¢ To the man in the street the business of in- 
vestment is very often largely a matter of the 
stock market and its course from day to day. 
This attitude implies that the principal func- 
tion of the investment advisor is to pick the 
next market leaders and that the only test of 
successful investment is the making of specu- 


lative profits. 


BONDS, STOCKS, COMMERCIAL PAPER * 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK * 100 S&S. 


e Certainly the movement of important stock 
prices has a significance for business and the 
investor, but it does not by any means sum up 
the process of investment. After all, the purpose 
of investment—the conservation and effective 
employment of savings— indicates the nature 
of the activity. It starts logically with a program 
laid out to meet individual situations. It is made 
effective by balance and strict adherence to well 
tested principles. It is not a matter of quota- 
tions but of intrinsic values. 

e In the formulation and administration of your 
own investment policy, A.G. Becker & Co. offers 
you broad facilities, 37 years’ specialized expe- 
rience, and an approach that is based on your 


particular needs. We invite your inquiry. 


LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


A. G. Becker & Co. 
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“In the distribution of our products, 
such as Karo, Mazola, Argo Starch, 
Linit, Cerelose and Argo Sugar, we 
find the public merchandise ware- 
houses offer us a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for distribution. In the 
United States we use approximately 
270 warehouses in 46 states. This 
in itself shows conclusively the re- 
gard in which we hold the warehouse 
as an agency of distribution.” 

R. R. Seberry, 


Warehouse Department 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 
~S COMPANY 
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AWA Watékeuses 
Be YOUR 


Branch Houses 


In 189 Cities... 


In 189 cities of the United States, Canada, 
Cuba and Hawaii, our member warehouses 
receive merchandise in carload orless-than- 
carload lots . . . store it until needed by 
wholesalers, dealers or users . . . then de- 
liver it where it is wanted. In effect these 
warehouses become your branch house in 
each city you select... storing and dis- 
tributing your goods .... receiving your 
mail and handling your orders . . . doing 
your billing and receiving your remittances 
if you wish . . . keeping in touch with you 
through daily stock reports. 

Using the warehouse ‘phone number, you 
may list your name in each local ‘phone 
book, and the warehouse operator will take 
your salesmen’s calls. Yet your identity is 
carefully preserved, for the warehouse can 
use yourlabels, your billheads, yourstation- 
ery or any of your personalized forms. 

Charges are made on a “piece work” 
basis. Your costs are based on the num- 
ber of units of your goods that are handled. 
During dull periods you are not burdened 

ge with fixed overhead expenses, as 

you are if you operate your own 
branch houses. The AWA Plan 
cuts distribution costs, 
saves freight charges,speeds 
delivery, enables you to in- 
crease sales through the stra- 
tegic location of spot stocks. 
Full details in our 32-page 
booklet, sent free on request. 
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1872 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Compass Boy 

Charles Gleason Jr., 12, of Newton, 
Kan., who is as inquisitive as a young fox 
terrier, never gets lost. As soon as he 
opens his eyes a morning, he automatically 
recognizes compass points. All day long 
thereafter he knows exactly where he is. 
He is as clever and undeliberating as any 
bird or animal when it comes to homing. 

Last week Inquisitive Charles strutted 
before the neighborhood boys. He had 
been to Dr. Harry Reginald DeSilva’s 
psychological laboratory at the University 
of Kansas in Lawrence, and had gone 
through experiments never before told be- 
hind a barn. 

In the laboratory, Dr. DeSilva blind- 
folded Charles, turned out the lights, and 
repeatedly whirled him rapidly in a chair. 
At first, Charles pointed correctly to 
North, East, West, South. By & by he 
became dizzy. Then he began making 
mistakes, big ones. Obviously his sense 
of direction was not infallible. The way 
his mind worked—and this seems the 
probable method of homing birds and ani- 
mals—must be this: without his being 
conscious of the details he was able to 
register automatically every turn he made, 
every landmark he saw, every fixed sound 
and smell he perceived. 

In Precision’s Palace 

Washington last week caught up with 
Leyden, Berlin and Toronto in the matter 
of liquefying helium (after hydrogen most 
volatile of gases) and keeping it liquid—a 








| scientific feat first accomplished 23 years 


| ago. 


The jubilant men who did it were 
staff members of the U. S. Bureau of 


| Standards—Drs. George Kimball Burgess 
| (director), Hobert Cutler Dickinson and 





| Ferdinand 


Graft Brickwedde and two 
aides. In cylinders stout enough to with- 
stand the tremendous expansion of gases 


| they compressed air to liquid (—310° F.). 


Liquid air helped 
(—432.4° F.); 


liquefy hydrogen 
liquid hydrogen helped 
freeze helium to a colorless liquid at 
—456° F. That temperature is less than 
4° F. above Absolute Zero, unrealizable 
goal of cryogenists. At such low tempera- 
tures molecules almost stand still, display 
fantastic electromagnetic properties. 

The Bureau of Standards wanted to 
liquefy helium to refine the accuracy of 
(among other measuring <»pparatus) 
kitchen thermometers. 

Director Burgess’ current interest in 
extreme cold is the antithesis of his pre- 


occupation with extreme heat at the be- 
ginning of his scientific career. That was 


| while he was studying with Henry Louis 
| Le Chatelier in Paris. In 1901 he accom- 





plished four things: Earned his Sc. D.; 
translated Le Chatelier’s High Tempera- 
ture Measurements with additions; pub- 


| lished Recherches sur la constante de 


Gravitation; and took Suzanne Babut 
across the Atlantic to his home at New- 
ton, Mass. for a New England marriage. 
Concurrently a fifth thing soon im- 
portant to him was happening. Congress 
had created a Bureau_of Standards in 
Washington. President McKinley in 1901 
took Professor Samuel Wesley Stratton 


from the University of Chicago to be the 
bureau’s first director. A couple of years 
later he had Dr. Burgess with him. When 
Professor Stratton became president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(1923), Dr. Burgess became Bureau Chief. 
Just a month ago President Stratton, for 
a year now Tech’s board chairman, was 
back in Washington, guest of his onetime 
subordinate at the bureau’s 30th anni- 
versary celebration and the unveiling of 
a Stratton portrait in the old institution. 
When they and the bureau were young, 
they had scarcely a score of men on the 
staff. Their research home was a tem- 
porary shelter. Now the bureau occupies 





Keystone 
STANDARDIZER BURGESS 
At last: liquid helium. 


more than 20 buildings in a wooded, 43- 
acre Washington suburbs park. Scientists 
and assistants number more than 1,100. 

The first laboratory was so rickety that 
passing wagons made the measuring in- 
struments rattle. Now Dr. Burgess has 
structures so solidly poised that an earth- 
quake could not joggle a butterfly on a 
pendulum. He also has instruments sensl- 
tive enough to detect the streetcleaners’ 
brushing a block away. 

Precision is the bureau’s prime purpose. 
Deep within an unshakable vault, where 
temperature and air pressure is constant, 
lies the master measuring stick of the 
U. S., a platinum bar one metre long. 
Bureau men know that it is one metre 
long because they measured with an eter- 
nal, invariable standard, the red light 
waves of cadmium. 

Then there are standard quarts and 
bushels, standard tin cans and hotel dishes, 
machines which weigh an electron, others 
which weigh bridges. They bend steel 
girders at the bureau and blow up steel 
tanks. One device, an interferometer, in- 
dicates how far a 4o-in. brick wall is de- 
flected by the pressure of one hand. They 
have an ultra-micrometer which measures 
a movement of one-millionth part of an 
inch. But it is “too sensitive for any 
known use.” 
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SPARKLING - 
SPOTLESS - 


SANITARY - 
the metal of a New Day 





TIME 


CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CORPORATION 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


Enduro is the sparkling, tarnish-proof metal now_used so 
widely by manufacturers of hundreds of products. This un- 
retouched photograph by Margaret Bourke-W hite shows how 


effectively The Bishop and Babcock Sales Co. of Cleveland 


employ Enduro on their new "Red Cross’’ soda fountains. 
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CieaNuiness is a great sales- 
man. A sparkling, stain-free soda 
fountain is a better profit-maker 
than one that has to be con- 
tinually cleaned and polished. 


Kitchen, cafeteria and restaurant 
equipment that is inherently 
bright and spotless builds busi- 
ness—and saves time. 


Dairy machinery that is not 
affected by milk or milk products 
—is an invaluable sales asset. 


Hospital equipment that is sani- 
tary—and easily kept that way 
—is a tremendous aid in fight- 
ing infection. 


Enduro, the perfected stainless 
steel, has taken these fields by 
storm, because of its eternal 
lustre—its permanent cleanliness 
—its stain-proof properties and 
its absolute resistance to rust, 
corrosion and the attacks of 
most acids. 


Enduro is firmly established in 
the automotive industry. It has 
already proved its value in the 
building field. It is a boon to the 
chemical and oil industries. 


Enduro is stronger than carbon 
steel. It does not tarnish—and 
takes a mirror-like polish. 


It works easily and can be 
machined, cast, welded, deep 
drawn and wire drawn. Hundreds 


of products can be made more 


useful and more salable through 
the proper use of Enduro. 


A request on your business 
letterhead will bring an 
interesting set of booklets 
dealing with this metal of the 


new day, and its many uses. 























EW YORK’ Ainest Buildings 


are Shielded from DUST 
by AMERICAN AIR FILTERS 


DUST drives its vicious barrage on New 
York at the rate of 61,199 particles to every 


cubic foot of air. In a single day one 
person breathes millions of these dan- 
ger-laden particles. Unless their approach 
is blocked, they make their way into every 
air-filled space. They spread a damaging 
film over fine merchandise in stores. They 
soil linens, draperies, and carpets in hotels. 
They contaminate manufa@tured products in 
factories. They short-circuit sensitive elec- 
trical machinery in power plants, and break 
down the capacity of giant Diesels. They 
penetrate into hospital operating rooms. 

They can be barred. American Air Filters 


A Partial List of Buildings in New York Equipped with American Air Filters: 


Standard Oil Bldg. 


Corn Exchange Bank 5 
Kuhn Loeb & Co. 6 
Equitable Trust Co. 9 
New York Stock Exchange 10 
New York Curb Exchange 6 
Central Hanover Bank 

Irving Trust Bldg. 

J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Chase National Bank 

American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Equitable Trust Co. 

pecclag Vevey Tel. Bidg. 

New York World Bldg. 

New York Co. Court House 
Woolworth Bldg. 34 
WeStern Union Bldg. 


Chrysler Bldg. 


Tudor City 


AMERICAN AFR 





1 3 ea Wanamaker 4 
International Tel. & Tel. 4 etropolitan Life Ins. Bldg. 
New York Life Ins. Bldg. 


Lexington Hotel 

Daily News Bldg. 

New York Edison Co., 
Waterside Station 


Rockefeller Institute 
Junior League Club Mt. 
Montclair Hotel 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel 6 

New York Cen. Office Bldg. and Le 
Lefcourt Colonial Bldg. 
Arnold Constable Bldg. 


TIME 


EEMPIRE STATE BUILDING, New 
York City, World’s tallest structure. The 
volume of air cleaned eve: 
utes by American Air Filters i 
building is equal to the building's total 
outside displacement, 38,000,000 cu. ft. 


fifty-six min- 
ilters in this 








Photo © Fairchild 


Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


have converted hundreds of buildings in 
New York City, and thousands in other 
cities, into safety zones from dust pollution. 
These results are concrete and can be Studied 
in terms of a€tual performance and savings. 

Solve the dust problem in property you 
administrate. Learn, with the help of our 
engineers and research Staff: (1) What dust 
is costing you; (2) How it can be controlled. 
Our services are at your disposal without 
obligation. American Air Filter Co., Incor- 
porated, General Office, 170 Central Ave., 
Louisville, Ky. Faétories, Louisville, Ky., 
and Bradford, Pa. Represented in N. Y. 
by Reed Engineering Co., Graybar Bldg. 





New York Public Library 

Empire State Bldg. 

Gimbel Bros. 

Macy’s 

Paramount Theatre 

Hotel Astor 

New York Athletic Club 

Doé@or’s Hospital 

Aeolian Hall 

. Plaza Hotel 

inai Hospital 

Hotel Pierre 
American Academy of Art 
cters 
Hotel New Yorker 


Savo' 


New York Times 
National Biscuit Co. 
Governor Clinton Hotel 130 


FILTERS 


EDUCATION 


Barnard’s Unselfish 


Barnard College in Manhattan an- 
nounced last week that it had accepted a 
bequest of $3,000, income of which will 
go annually to that Barnard senior who 
“has given conspicuous evidence of un- 
selfishness during her college course.” 
Donor of the fund is the late Mrs. Ella 
Fitzgerald Bryson of Manhattan (Barnard 
1894) who wished so to honor her late 
husband, unselfish Frank Gilbert Bryson. 

Barnard trustees at first hesitated to 
accept the prize money. They wondered 
how their most unselfish girl might be dis- 
covered. Barnard’s Student Council sug- 
gested that the prize should go every year 
to the senior who has given most willingly 
her time and service to her college, the 
girl to be chosen at a meeting of her class, 
with nominations open, ballots secret. 


4 
ae 


Golden Tuskegee 


A great fat-pine bonfire crackled and 
shone one night last week at the railroad 
station of Tuskegee, Ala. With dark faces 
shining, 1,600 students of Tuskegee In- 
stitute cheered, hollered and sang Halle- 
lujah as two special cars brought trustees, 
alumni & friends to celebrate Tuskegee’s 
Golden Jubilee. Came Secretary of the 
Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur, Chairman 
William Jay Schieffelin of Tuskegee’s 
board of trustees, Canon Anson Phelps 
Stokes of Washington Cathedral, Manhat- 
tan Banker Paul Moritz Warburg, and 
representatives of 24 Governors. President 
Hoover was to speak to them over the 
radio, on “Race Relations.” 

It was 50 years since Booker Taliaferro 
Washington, with a shanty, a church, a 
teacher and 30 students, founded an in- 
stitution to minister to the Negro’s great- 
est needs: industrial training, agricultural 
development, inter-racial goodwill. Tuske- 
gee now has 2,000 acres of land, 120 
buildings valued at $2,000,000, an endow- 
ment of nearly $8,000,000. There is no 
white man among its 270 teachers and 
3.600 students enrolled in high school, col- 
lege and summer school courses. Because 
Dr. Washington wished to “put brains and 
skill into the common occupations of life,” 
Tuskegee has remained an_ industrial 
school. It now teaches 42 trades as well 
as agriculture, home economics, and the 
academic and religious courses. 

Tuskegee’s work goes far beyond its 
campus. Among institutions it has spon- 
sored are an annual conference of Negro 
farmers, the National Negro Business 
League, National Negro Health Week. It 
launched the farm demonstration service, 
now taken over by the U. S. Government. 
A truck goes through Georgia, Alabama 
and Mississippi carrying instructors who 
teach the Negro farmer how to improve 
his farm, his wife how to manage the 
farmhouse. Tuskegee attempts to better 
the quality of local livestock: it will swap 
a pedigreed cow, chicken, hog with 4 
farmer, take in exchange his meaner stock 
for its larder. Tuskegee sponsors the only 
clinic in the U. S. where Negro doctors 
may meet and discuss their special prob- 
lems; last week 300 Negro physicians 
surgeons attended the annual meeting. 
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TIME 


CHESTERFIELD CIGARETTES 


low ‘The: Liiterbiting 


of BUSH TERMINAL because Shey Salisfy 


o_o popular Chesterfield 
Cigarettes to the entire metropol- 


itan area of New York is almost as 
rapid-fire as delivering the morning 
papers. Numberless retail outlets must 


be kept constantly supplied with 


Chesterfields. Liggett & Myers have 
found that they gain speed, effi- 
ciency and economy by using the 
distributing organization and facilities 


of Bush Terminal. 


Bush Terminal provides floor space 
in flexible units for reserve stock of 
Chesterfields. The responsibility for in- 
coming and out-going deliveries and 
the physical distribution organism is 


placed on Bush. 


UNITED CIGAR STORES, R. C. A. 
PHOTOPHONE, DEL MONTE and 
BEECH-NUT are a few of the large 
manufacturers who use one or 
more divisions of Bush Terminal 
Service. Apartment house living 
provides added conveniences at 


low cost—and “apartment house” 


BUSH TER 


ile 


MINAL 


manufacturing, warehousing and 
distributing does the same, on a 


scale that is of vital economic value. 


MANY MANUFACTURERS ARE 


SAVING AS HIGH AS 50% OF THEIR 
FORMER PRODUCTION COSTS: 
Eight enormous ocean steamship piers; 
miles of railway sidings; massive 
warehouses and manufacturing units; 
10,000,000 square feet of floor space 
available in any size unit — single floor 
units from 5,000 to 100,000 square feet; 
cold storage; heat, light and power 
in any quantities—at low cost. These 


are only a few of the Bush features. 


Kotees hin Lrial clarsiy 


Why not let Bush industrial engineers 
survey your manufacturing, warehous- 
ing or distribution? They may find 
the opportunity of saving you many 
excessive costs, of speeding production 
and distribution. There is neither cost 
nor obligation. You want FACTS. Our 
engineers will find them and report 


them to you. 


COMPANY 


Metropolitan facilities for DISTRIBUTION, WAREHOUSING AND MANUFACTURING 
Executive Offices: 100 Broad Street, Dept. E, New York 
Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Truck Depot and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION—BUSH SERVICE CORPORATION 
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Tuskegee has succeeded in training its R ] 
men to serve the communities in which 
L FE T U 5 M A K ig Dp 4 F i T S they were born. Of its 20,000 graduates, —— 
75% have remained in the South. About . : 
half of the remaining 25% originally Physic! 


FOR YOU came out of the North, returned there Keen 1 


after graduation. Tuskegee estimates that drummin 


MA t a Pd - i TS 35% of its graduates go into teaching, the stran 
30% into industry, 20%, into “home- in a Swi 


making,” 12% into business, 3%, into the Mother (¢ 


“A professions. Dr. Robert Russa Moton, of a fait! 
FOR THE MAN WHO dead in f 


principal of Tuskegee Institute, says 


B U | L D S €7 R H N D ER Ss proudly: “From this we gather that 80% Some | 


of our graduates are pursuing the line of with her 

work in which they were trained.” Grad- ing. He 

uates whom his Institute views with satis- kick caus 

faction include: William Henry Holtz- to a fait] 

claw (born in Roanoke, Ala.), founder treating ¢ 

RESULTS and principal of Utica Normal and In- jured we 

dustrial School at Utica, Miss.; James G. shrilled | 

Increased sales due to Carter (born in Brunswick, Ga.), U. S. He woulc 

Consul in Calais, France; C. C. Alleyne to cure ¢ 

a definite reduction in black or 

a Pa? : ministere 
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survey costs you noth- 


— lined up 

ing. Does not obligate hasaabats:.. proached 

F q Dr. Ropert Russa MotTon Mother ( 

you in the slightest. sa a ae headdress 

. the perfect incarnation. word MO’ 

Write for free book-- ; Si sth C 

: (born in the West Indies), Bishop of bottle of 

let, «Adventures in the New York district of the African ee ! 

hf a eee Methodist Episcopal Zion Church; “taste Lill 

Redesign —it tells Thomas M. Campbell, who received last Same . 

the sto January one of the Harmon awards ($400 ° oars 

ey- and a gold medal) in Farming & Rural 3 gli: 

Life. oo. 

Tall, deep-voiced, grey-wooled Dr. args 

ing Moton was Dr. Washington’s successor ‘neo 

he: Ese d at Tuskegee, and like him a graduate of psom S 
‘Ps iifereas Hampton Institute at Hampton, Va. Ever Last Al 
presied. steel since he was called to Tuskegee at Dr. ag Al 
parts manufac- Washington’s death in 1915 he has de- lees, was 
tured by YPS. voted himself dynamically to its advance- done told 
ment. Though many Negro leaders be- Kentucky 

lieve that the salvation of their race is Heavily 


Jim-Crow 


not to be found by such purely industrial . v 
There wit 


training as Tuskegee offers, all recognize _ wil 
Dr. Moton as one of their great leaders, a complicati 
The potent contact-man between the Negro q In the 

and the White. Last week Dr. Meredith saints,” 
you LORE ROLY N PRESSED STEEL Ashby Jones, white Baptist pastor from tubbed th 
St. Louis, whose father was chaplain to Wounds o} 
Company General Robert Edward Lee, said: ““Moton aaa . 

is the perfect incarnation in his person- agers 

610 UNIVERSITY ROAD WARREN, OHIO ality of the ideal and dream of this re | Words of 
e public, that the day shall come when all _— © 

A COMPLETE ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING SERVICE races and all castes and all classes rep- Catherine 
resented in our country shall indeed have Mother C; 
a fair chance to achieve the best in life.” the tomb 


“Press it from Steel Instead’’ 
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RELIGION 


Physicking Priestess 

Keen was the lamentation, sonorous the 
drumming which last August howled from 
the strange Church of the Innocent Blood 
in a swampy outskirt of New Orleans. 
Mother Catherine Seal, mulatto foundress 
of a faith-healing Afro-Catholic cult, was 
dead in far-away Lexington, Ky. 

Some nine years ago she remonstrated 
with her third husband for his philander- 
ing. He kicked her in the stomach. The 
kick caused a partial paralysis. She went 
to a faith-healer for relief. He was “not 
treating colored folks that day.” The in- 
jured woman dropped to her knees and 
shrilled her prayers directly to God. If 
He would cure her, she would have faith 
to cure others, and she would cure them 
black or white. By & by she recovered, 
ministered to others, amassed “voluntary 
donations,” built a “manger” in the 
swamps, swore never to leave the place. 

The establishment grew large. She sur- 
rounded it with a high board fence. Chief 
denizens were “saints,” all female. Lesser 
in her hierarchy were “prophets” and 
“apostles.” They bred fowl; dug for 
themselves a “Sea of Gethsemane”; 
prayed to a vast, crudely carved Jesus, 
who was black because the Scriptures did 
not say that he was not black. Awesome 
was the Deity, a towering figure the color 
of roast potatoes, made of clay and bur- 
lap. 

Thousands of devotees, black and white, 
went to Mother Catherine for “cures.” 
Her apostles searched them at the wooden 
gate for weapons. The unarmed entered, 
had a pinch of salt dropped in a palm, 
which they lapped up and made a wish 
for Mother Catherine’s help. “Saints” 
lined up the applicants. The file ap- 
proached the altar where stood stout 
Mother Catherine, adorned by a white 
headdress and a starched apron with the 
word MOTHER embroidered in red across 
its bib. On a side table was a huge brown 
bottle of warm castor oil, which she had 
blessed, and a bowl of quartered lemons, 
“taste-killers.” To each one with the 
“miseries,” a saint gave a full tumbler 
of the tepid oil and a “taste-killer.” Away 
each would prance, blubbering oil and 
lemon juice, shouting “bress sweet Jesus.” 
Occasionally Mother Catherine conducted 
“Epsom Salts Sundays.” 

Last August she herself had the “mis- 
eries.” An evil spirit, she told her devo- 
tees, was haunting her. “Lord Jehoviah 
done told me to go to my old home in 
Kentucky and fight that spirit.” 

Heavily she left her “manger,” took a 
Jim-Crow railroad car to Lexington, Ky. 
There within a few hours she died “of 
complications.” 

In the Church of the Innocent Blood 
“saints,” “apostles” and “prophets” wailed, 
tubbed their drums, kissed the gaudy 
wounds of their Christ, fondled the feet 
of their Deity, groveled at their “Sea of 
Gethsemane,” prayed with the soft-rubbed 
words of Louisiana Negroes for the ful- 
fillment of their “vision”: that Mother 
Catherine was coming back to them. 
Mother Catherine did not come back, and 
the tomb prepared for her in the temple 








Sleep Tonight! 


Sound, Natural, Unbroken Sleep This Drugless Way 


b god don’t need to toss and turn and 
fret before you get to sleep tonight. You 
don’t need to waken in the middle of the 
night and lose precious hours of rest. 

If you want, you can get to sleep tonight 
almost as soon as you go to bed. And get 
8 hours of sound sleep! Deep sleep! Natural 
sleep that really rests both mind and body! 


You can do this without the use of any- 
thing remotely resembling a drug or seda- 
tive. So you wake up in the morning clear- 
eyed, fresh, ‘‘fit’’ for anything the day may 
bring. 

A food concentrate called Ovaltine will do 
this for you, as it has for thousands before 
you. Produced under license in the United 
States according to the exact Swiss formula, 
Ovaltine is a delicious food-drink. You mix 
it with warm milk—drink it just before 
going to bed—and go to sleep. Then while 
you sleep, Ovaltine does several remarkable 
things for you. 


Does Three Things 


First, it induces sound, restful sleep by a 
natural process. 

Second, it aids digestion, since it contains 
in high proportion a remarkable food prop- 
erty known as diastase, which is a natural 
food substance with the power to digest the 
starch content of other foods in your stom- 
ach. Ovaltine, because of its high propor- 
tion of diastase, will digest four to five times 
its own weight of other foods in your stom- 
ach, and thus lifts a great burden from your 
digestive organs. 

Third, it rebuilds worn-out nerve cells. 
Because it contains in concentrated form a 
nerve restorative called “lecithin’”’ which is 
taken from eggs. And this rebuilds nerve 
tissues as you sleep. 

During the World War, Ovaltine was used 


by the Red Cross as a standard ration for 
invalid, nerve-shattered soldiers. 


Try It Tonight 


Just try Ovaltine tonight. Note how 
quickly you go to sleep. See how differ- 
ently you feel tomorrow. A few weeks’ use 
of Ovaltine will make an amazing differ- 
ence. Your whole appearance will show the 
result of this restful sleep and new vitality. 
Take Ovaltine not only for sleeplessness, 
but whenever you feel nervous or run- 
down. Thousands of people, on doctors’ ad- 
vice, take it as a stomach “‘conditioner’’. 

Whenever you begin to “feel” your stom- 
ach, just take 4 teaspoonfuls of Ovaltine 
in a half glass of milk with your meal. You 
will be surprised at the way it helps your 
stomach and rests your stomach. For 
Ovaltine, when taken with a meal, will 
digest the major portion of all the starch 
content of other foods you have eaten. In 
this way Ovaltine not only relieves distress 
but actually helps the cause of the trouble. 


Also this is one of the reasons why Oval- 
tine helps to put you to sleep at night, for 
digestive unrest is one of the main causes 
of sleeplessness. 

Start tonight! Just ’phone your druggist 
or grocer for a tin of Ovaltine. Mix 2 to 4 
teaspoonfuls in a glass of warm milk and 
drink just before you go to bed. 

Whatever you think of the claims made for 
Ovaltine, just try it! It has brought restful 
sleep and teeming energy to thousands. 


You’ll be surprised at what it does for you. 
782R 


OVA LTINE 


She Swiss Food - Drink> 


Manufactured under license in U.S.A. 
ing to original Swiss formula 





A Clean Rapid 
Duplicating Outfit 
in Your Store 


or (Drawn 


COMPLETELY 


EQUIPPED 


See Your Statione? 
or Mail Coupon for 
10-Day Trial Offer 


NCREASE SALES! Speed up 
collections! Reduce your 
printing bills! Put more 

money on the. profit side of your 
ledger with 
HEYER —~-Rotary— 


— TRADE MARK= 


Makes neat copies of anything, 
typed, written or drawn, in one 
or more colors, from postcard to 
9x15 sheet [max. printing surface 
71x11 inches}. Turns out 1,000 
to 1,500 perfect copies an hour, 
at an average cost of 25c per 
thousand. Matches work of 
highest priced duplicators. 

Cleartype Dry Stencils and 

Supplies for All Duplicators 


Heyer Duplicator Co., Inc. 
(Established 1903) 


935 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 
Send details of your 10-day Trial Offer. 
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| lay unused, the health authorities refusing | 


permission for her to lie there. 

Mother Catherine’s mantle descended 
upon Mother Rita, whose career was last 
week checked by the public administrator. 
Although they owed neither debts nor 
taxes, the followers of Mother Catherine 
lost their temple. She forgot to make a 
will and left no heirs. The public admin- 
istrator had to do his duty and order a 
public auction, the proceeds going to the 
State treasury after deducting official fees. 
Mother Rita declared that if the building 
were sold, the entire city of New Orleans 
would be destroyed by flood “so quickly 
that no one would have time to speak.” 

—_—_— oOo 


Hill of Torture 


Director Arthur Caswell Parker of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Municipal Museum (he 
is part Seneca Indian) was invited last 
week to solve what promised to be an in- 
teresting problem. At Auriesville, N. Y., 
site of the shrine to North America’s eight 
Roman Catholic saints (Time, April 7; 
July 7, 1930), excavators had discovered 
two complete skeletons and the skull of 
a third. Archeologist Parker was asked 
to determine their identity. They might 
be the remains of three of the eight 
saints—Isaac Jogues, René Goupil and 
John Lalande, Jesuit missionaries—who 
were slain near Auriesville by Iroquois 
Indians in the middle of the 17th Cen- 
tury. 

The shrine already contains bones of 
John de Brébeuf, Gabriel Lalemant and 
Charles Garnier, Jesuit colleagues in the 
task of converting the Hurons, whom the 
Iroquois had vowed to exterminate. The 
cruelties and hardships to which they sub- 
mitted were rewarded by canonization last 
June, the two requisite miracles for that 
purpose having been duly accepted by the 
Congregation of Sacred Rites. One was 
the perfect and instantaneous cure of 
Sister Marie-Maxima of the religious 
House of St. Hyacinth, in Quebec; the 
other, the equally perfect and instantane- 
ous cure of Sister Savoie of the diocese 
of Chatham (Canada). Both Sisters were 
suffering from tubercular peritonitis. The 
cures were effected by the invocation of 
the martyrs, thus investing their relics 
with added sanctity. Thousands of pil- 
grims travel to the Auriesville shrine 
every summer. Additional remains could 
not but increase the veneration in which 
the shrine is held, attracting more visitors. 

The absence of Indian relics near the 
new skeletons was what suggested they 
were the remains of -white men. But 
without waiting for the arrival of Expert 
Parker, the excavators continued digging 
in the Hill of Torture. They found five 
more skeletons. Then Rev. Peter F. 
Cusick, director of the shrine, and Curator 
John E. Wyman of the Montgomery 
County Historical Society became sus- 
picious. The hill crest must have been 
the burial ground not of the martyrs, but 
of those who had tomahawked them. A 
leaden trinket, tortoise-shaped, seemed to 
indicate an Iroquois burial ground. 

Next candidates for North American 
sainthood are Mother Frances Xavier 
Cabrini, foundress of the Missionary Sis- 
ters of the Sacred Heart, and Mother 
Elizabeth Ann Seton of New York, found- 
ress of the Sisters of Charity in the U. S. 
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Be a Modern... 
Use a RONSON! 


R daily satisfaction and 

lifetime dependability. 
By every test of comparison... 
“the world’s greatest lighter” — 
leads the world in sales! $5.00 
and up at every smart shop. 
Ask to see one! Write for cata- 
log and name of nearest dealer. 


* 
“A FLIP— 


and it’s lit! 


RELEASE — 
and it’s out!” 


ART METAL WORKS, Inc., Aronson Sq., 
in Canada. Dominion Art Metal Works, Ltd., Toronto, Onterio 


Save Your Laund 
from Loss and In M250 
Marks with eae 


New DUAL MARKING SYSTEM! 
Cash’s Names mark your dothing and linen with 


full name AND laundry symbol. Result—pos- 
itiveidentification, no unsightlyink marks. Neat, 


permanent, economical. At your dealers or write 
26 1st St., So. Norwalk, Conn., or 
J. & J. Cash, Inc. 6457 So. Gramercy Place, Los Angeles,Cal. 





“<The Mareh 
of Time”’ 


A new kind of radio entertainment 
presented by the Editors of Time 


Every Friday Night 


10:30-11 Eastern Time; 9:30-10 
Central Time; over the basic 
network of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System; Stations 
WADC, WCAO, WNAC, 
WKBW, WBT, WBBM, 
WKRC, WHK, WXYZ, 
WOWO, WDRC, KMBC, 
WDSU, WABC, KOIL, 
WCAU, WJAS, WEAN, 
WFBL, WSPD, WMAL. 





Also, starting May 1, Stations 
WCCO, and KMOX. 
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FROM Tea -CRTY OF CENTRAL UNITED NATIONAL BANK 


WITH CHEMICALS 


FROM CLEVELAND 
business makes new conquests 


Everywhere in industry you find chemicals from 
Cleveland— home of Ohio’s largest national bank. 

Review a few—speeding production in rubber 
factories . . . brightening the hues of paints and 
printing inks... helping to transform wood-pulp 
into lustrous rayon fabrics . . . vanquishing hordes 
of insect pests on farms .. . lending a magic touch 
that brings blank moving picture film to life. 

As varied as industry itself are the victories which 
Cleveland chemicals help to win against time, costs, 
or restriction of markets. 

Equally varied also are the business and industrial 
activities found among the Citizens of Central United 
National—depositors and customers who come for 
financial co-operation or protection to the Central 
United National Bank of Cleveland. And with 


standards of vigilance and safety akin to the exact- 





ing formulas of the industry in which so many of 


its customers are active, Central United National 
Bank meets the problems of finance brought to its 


doors daily by men of business and industry. 


CENTRAL UNITED 


2. NATIONAL BANK of Cleveland 
Largest National Bank in Ohi 










































Vacation Vistas 






Look upon mounteins, lakes, forests and streams 
from your luxurious chalet or cozy cabin. Hos- 
pitebleresortsinthe Cescedesand 
Olympics of the Pacific North- 
west include Paradise Inn, Rainier 
National Park; Big Four Inn, in the 
Cascades; Quinault Hotel, in the 
Olympics; and Mt. Baker Lodge. 
Interested? Send for free book- 
let, indicating kind of outing you 
wish. E. E. Nelson, 423 North- 
ern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
















Newest Train in the West— 


NORTH COAST LIMITED 































No Extremes 
bo Summer 


Weather 


Plan a pleasant 
ocean voyage ...a 
quick trip by train 
or a dash down by 
air. Miami Beach is 
your ideal summer 
vacation spot. Cool 
summer breezes... 
constant health- 
giving, salt-tanged 
sunshine . . . every 
outdoor sport. (The 
fishing’s better in 
summer .. . espe- 
cially Tarpon). And 
the Pancoast, of 
course, will be your 
headquarters. Spe- 
cial low summer 
rates ... European 
plan. " 4 - 
J. Arthur Pancoast, 
President 
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HOTEL PANCOAST 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things. 


” 








Rumpus 


In Little Rock, Ark., in a hotel, H. G. 
Lansdale of Atlanta, Ark. telephoned the 
desk clerk, complained that W. U. Mc- 
Cabe, Arkansas State Legislator, was 
carousing most annoyingly in an adjacent 


| room. Said H. G. Lansdale: “If you don’t 
| stop that rumpus I will.” 


Forthwith he 
stomped into the room, shot and critically 
wounded Legislator McCabe. 


ss 





| Boy 


In Los Angeles, Calif., Mrs. Anna C. 
Johnstone revealed that her late mother 


| had forced her for years to masquerade 


as a boy in order to get a trust fund cre- 
ated in England by her uncle. 





Squaw 

In Reno, Nev., Mrs. Pearl Marconi, 
Indian squaw, spent a night in tippling, 
papoose to a_ friendly 
Negress, went to city jail, demanded a 


| bed to sleep in. 





—— 


| Disturbance 


In Winter Garden, Fla., George Brown, 


| onetime chief of police, and Terrill Hobbs, 


onetime night marshal (both lost in last 
October's elections) were found shot 
dead in the streets. Nearby were Chief 
of Police G. S. Brazell, slightly wounded, 
and Night Marshal J. W. Burkes, unhurt. 
Said Chief Brazell: he and Marshal 
3urkes had gone out to investigate a 
disturbance caused by onetime Chief 
Brown and onetime Marshal Hobbs. 
Coroner’s verdict: death at the hands of 
persons unknown; no eye-witnesses. 





—« 





Lament 

Sumner R. Kilmarx, an interior deco- 
rator, was one of a jury which had been 
sitting for three weeks hearing dull testi- 


;} mony in a Manhattan corporation case. 
| One morning he came to court carrying 


typewritten sheets, which he distributed to 
his confréres, to all the lawyers, and the 
judge. On the sheets was an original com- 
position—a poem by Sumner R. Kilmarx 
entitled “The Jurors’ Lament.” Excerpt: 

The Justice nods, the jurors yawn, 

The hours tick away. 

But still the lawyers argue, 

And the case drags on its way. 

We came here in the prime of life, 

The cause of right to seek. 

But age is creeping on us 

As we ponder week by week. 


Wow 

In Chicago, Henry Magis was arrested 
for barking like a dog, thereby disturbing 
the peace.* He explained: “I was bark- 


| ing and howling to frighten away my 
daughter’s boy-friends. 


But Mrs. Magis 
said: “Whenever Henry Magis gets drunk 
he thinks he’s a dog. Anyway, he’s a 
wow!” 





*An able dog-barker once was bulky Author 
Carl Van Vechten, so able and so strident that 
he is said to have had his barks recorded for 
posterity. 





Teeth 


At White Plains, N. Y., Mrs. Mary A. 
Hudson left some platinum-based false 
teeth, one set more than 60 years old, “to 
the dental colleges in the hope that they 
may prove an incentive to dentists to 


equal or possibly excel the work of Dr. 
John Allen.” 


Bullets 


In Atlanta, Ga., Negro Jeff Davis was 
shot in the stomach, complained of the 
pain. Physicians decided to operate. Be- 
fore they found the bullet they were seek- 
ing, they found four other, old ones. 
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Bootjacks 


In Kansas City, Mo., the National Boot- 
jack Association held an exhibition. Best 
bootjack was that of Woodrow Weaver, 
16. It was auctioned off for $100 (for 
the Red Cross), sent off to General John 
Joseph (“Blackjack”) Pershing. Gover- 
nor Harry Woodring of Kansas exhibited 
a bootjack which was sold for $6. 





¢ 





Burnside 

Near Balboa, Canal Zone, Chief Elec- 
trician Leslie W. Burnside of the motor 
ship Courageous jumped overboard to 
commit suicide, changed his mind, swam 
about for twelve hours before the S. S. 
Sabotawan picked him up. 





Meyers 

In Kenosha, Wis., Floyd J. Meyers, 24, 
unemployed for 18 months, went to bed 
with his brother Milton. Both fell to sleep. 
Soon, Milton Meyers was awakened by a 
shot, found Floyd Meyers dead beside him 
with gun in hand. Coroner’s opinion: that 
Floyd Meyers killed himself in his sleep. 


Z 


o—- 





Eggs 

In Phoenixville, Pa., the American Le- 
gion Post held a cinema show for children. 
Admission: two eggs. Twelve hundred 
were taken in, boiled, colored, then hid- 
den in a field, to be hunted for next morn- 
ing. All but two eggs were stolen during 
the night by one Andrew Kankarik and his 
neighbors. 


In Mattoon, Ill., a theatre manager an- 
nounced a performance for children. Ad- 
mission: an egg apiece, to be given to 
charity. The theatre held 1,132, but 2,000 
children came. Infuriated late-comers 
threw eggs at the manager, at passersby, 
at policemen. The manager put on a sec- 
ond, free show. 








Dog 

In Hartford City, Ind., a constable 
found a fox terrier reeling and lurching 
along the street. He followed it to the 
home of one Paul Garwood, whom he ar- 
rested for liquor law violation. Paul Gar- 
wood’s fox terrier ate mash, was an ha- 
bitual toper. 
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MODERN 


INDUSTRY 
USES MODERN 


TOOLS 


Tue fellow sitting in this chair doesn’t 
walk the captain’s bridge. He’s some 
place down in the hold of the ship of 
commerce doing an important job, and 
doing it well. He’s part of that mech- 
anism which correlates the making of 
goods or a service and the men who sell. 
He’s part of that mechanism which con- 
trols profit and loss in a business. 

Why does he do good work? Because 
he has good tools! He sits in a GF 
Aluminum Chair about eight hours a 
day. It’s comfortable. It doesn’t rattle. 
It’s easy to move about because it’s light 
in weight. It doesn’t tear his clothes. 
It looks well and it’s easy to keep clean. 
He sits at a GF Allsteel Desk and uses 
a GF Filing Cabinet. Every drawer in 
his desk works — and works easily. His 
desk can be organized to suit his per- 
sonal and efficient method of keeping 
his data. The top is so smooth that he 
ran write on one piece of paper with 
nothing under it. And five years after 
it has been bought it will look just as 


ALUMINUM 


| SS 


—_ 


. 8 


well and operate just as smoothly as the 
day it was delivered. But above all, this 
chap likes his tools . . . his desk . . . his 
chair . . . where he earns his living. 

It is this attitude of mind which is 
selling millions of dollars’ worth of GF 


Office Equipment. 


In this modern era of business, execu- 
tives recognize that office equipment is 
just the same factory equipment. They 
know that where a man works is just as 
important as the work he does. They 
understand that the tools a man works 
with are just as important as the work, 
GF All-Metal Equipment supplies mod- 
ern, efficient tools for office-workers. De- 
scriptive booklet on GF Aluminum 
Chairs will be sent to executives on 
request. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO, 


Youngstown, Ohio and Toronto, Ontario 


ALLSTEEL PRODUCTS 
Desks, Shelving, Safes, Storage cabinets, 


Files, Store fixtures, Filing supplies 


CHA TIRS 








See pee 
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RESEARCH 


PERTAINING TO 


WRITE FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 


PITTSBURGH TESTING LABORATORY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Boats ot 


Hand-Built Quality | 


and...Rare 
Riding Grace 


[ HE BUILDERS of Hackercraft have 


constantly maintained the highest | 


possibiestandardsofhand-built qual- 
ity and fine craftsmanship. Their 



























pay slightly more for a Hack- 
ercraft—but the skill, expe- 
rience, added strength and 


hulls far outweigh the modest 
difference. If you are seeking 
a boat with greater, more 
consistent speeds—one that 
will serve you long and faith- 
fully with a rare brand of 
owner distinction and smooth- 
er riding performance. By all 
means investigate the quality 
features of a Hackercraft. 
From $2495 to $17,000. Post 
yourself on boat values with 
the new Hackercraft Boat 
Guide. Mailed on request. 


HACKER BOAT COMPANY 
520 River Drive, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


HACKERCRAFT 


AMERICA'S PASTEST SPEED BOATS 


CURIOUS 


BOOKS 





1. Unusual Reprints. . . 
2. Unexpurgated Volumes 
3. Private Presses.... 
4. Curiosa and Esoterico 
5. Limited Editions.... 
6. Foreign Translations 


Send for descriptive catalogues 


PANURGE PUBLICATIONS 
100 FIFTH AVENUE..NEW YORK 





shops ae not production shops. You 


nicety of detail built into their | 


KINGS 
of Modern 
Business! 


You men who travel on 
important 

za missions 

a 

want and 

must hove a 

cultured hotel 
environment... 


To you, your associates, 

and your families Hotel 

Shoreland must have 

a compelling appeal. 

Foremost Chicagoans 

* make this their home. 

Foremost travelers enjoy it—its recognized 

high character, its Lake and Park location 

—the charm of its rooms, suites or apart- 
ments. Rates $5.00 per day, up. 


A palatial hotel yet, only 10 minutes from 
the business-center via the Lake front bou- 
levard drive (the Outer Drive) or I.C.R.R. 
electric. Leave your through train at Engle- 
wood (63rd St.)... you'll be here in 5 minutes. 


HOTEL SHORELAND 


55th Street at the Lake, CHICAGO 


TORO — 


\\ Power Lawn 


\y MOWERS 
\ \afsiie S 
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OR any size estate, for golf cour- 

ses, polo fields, airports, schools or 
any grass-cutting problem there's a Toro 
Power Mower to do the work in a quick, 
clean cut way at small cost. Write for 
complete illustrated catalog. 


Toro Manufacturing Co. 
3042-3188 Snelling Ave. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


| stay: “Ophir Hall” at Purchase, N. 
| grandiose, 


TIME TABLE 


COMING 


National A ffairs 

April 26—Shift to Daylight Saving 
Time in many a U. S. town & city. 

April 29—President & Mrs. Hoover's 
dinner to the King & Queen of Siam (see 
below); at the White House. 

May 6—Reno’s mayoralty election. 
Campaign refrain of the chief candidate: 
“A broad and tolerant viewpoint.” 


Foreign News 


April 18—Departure from India of re- 
tiring Viceroy Lord Irwin. Successor: 
Freeman Freeman-Thomas, Viscount Wil- 
lingdon. 

April 18—Spring maneuvers of the Ger- 
man fleet; in Bay of Swinemiinde, the Bal- 
tic. 

April 19—Beginning of “Summer Time” 
(Daylight Saving) in England, France. 

April 20—Arrival in the U. S. of King 
Prajadhipok* and Queen Rambai Barni 
of Siam; at Portal, N. Dak. from Vancou- 
ver, B. C. U.S. residence during their 
Y,, 
high-walled estate of Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid, relict of the onetime U. S. 








| Ambassador to Great Britain. 





& 


April 26—Census Sunday in England. 
First census (1801) figures: 8,893,000. 
Last census (1921): 37,887,000. 

April 28—Prince of Wales’s homecom- 
ing from his South American good-will 
trip; at Southampton. 

May 1—International Labor Day. 
May 1-Oct. 1—International Colonial 
Overseas Exposition, at Vincennes, 


| France. No passport, no visa (merely cer- 


| tificate 


of identification from _ resident 
French consul) required of entering visi- 
tors. 

May 3—French presidential election. 
Likely successor to President Gaston 


| Doumergue: famed Foreign Minister Aris- 


tide Briand. Other possibilities: Senate 
President Paul Doumer, Deputies Presi- 


| dent Ferdinand Buisson, Senators Albert 


Lebrun, Albert Sarraut and Henri Chéron. 
May 7-9—F€éte commemorating the vic- 


| tory of Joan of Arc at Orléans, France. 


May 1o—Rumania’s Independence Day. 


Chief celebration: Coronation of King 
Carol. 
Business 


April 28-May 1—Meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S.; at Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

May 4-9—Meeting of the International 
Chamber of Commerce; at Washington. 
Radio broadcast address by President 
Hoover. Chief discussion topic: World 


| Depression. 





Music 

April 21—Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex; at 
Manhattan. Production jointly by League 
of Composers and Philadelphia Orchestra 
Association. Scenic designs by Robert Ed- 
mond Jones. Radio by National Broad- 
casting system. 

of 


April 23-25—Festival chamber 


| music; at Washington, D. C. Sponsor: 


| Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation. 





*Pronounced Praw-chat-e-pok. 
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You may take it off, Sir; we now you. 


We'll admit that dour mask of 
yours has given a lot of us quite 
ascare! But at last we’re beginning 
to recognize the really genial old 
gentleman back of it. 

Now, the point is, are we going 
to let you wear that frozen face 
every ten years or so? 

Or are we going to do some- 
thing about it? 

Quite clearly, it’s up to us. 

We can, for example, endeavor 
to control the delicate interplay 
between production and consump- 
tion. Or we can let matters take 
their own sweet course. 


We can try to keep our reserves 


Alert students of the far-reaching inter- 
relation between the two great forces of 
business life—Production and Consumption 
—are coming to attach more and more 
importance to the vital connecting link 


between the two—Distribution. As the 


DISTRIBUTORS 


OF 60,000 ELECTRICAL 


of supply materials down to fight- 
ing trim. Or we can pile up huge 
and wasteful stocks each in our 
own little storerooms. 

We can put the burdens of car- 
rying our supply materials (or 
marketing our finished products) 
on the efficient shoulders of the 
scientific distributor. Or we can 
all duplicate each other’s facilities, 
use small-scale, expensive methods 
—and continue to pay the bill. 

We can watch out for the germ 
of overproduction before it be- 
comes malignant — because that 
particular germ makes itself imme- 
diately evident to the distributor, 


nation’s foremost distributor of electrical 
products—bridging the gap between the 


leading manufacturers and an army of con- 


sumers everywhere—Graybar functions to 
achieve and maintain economic stability 


along truly scientific lines. 


ITEMS THROUGH 


with his fingertips always directly 
on the pulse of Demand. Or we 
can continue blissfully to ignore 
the early stages of the disease. 

All this is anything but mere 
abstract economics. 

Far-flung railroad systems, pub- 
lic utilities with their complicated 
needs, and many other industries 
have recognized the facts by con- 
centrating their supply problems 
in hands whose sole function it is 
to bridge the gap between produc- 
tion and consumption. 

And it is the size of this gap 
which makes our Uncle Sam sour 


—or smiling! 


GraybaR 


scraeyesget * COMPANY 


GRAYBAR wrt’ NEW YORK, N. Y. 


77 DISTRIBUTING HOUSES 





LOT of men who think a lot of 
things are wrong are merely wear- 
ing the wrong kind of shoes. 


A lot of men who think they are getting 
old — wrong shoes. 


A lot of men who think they are sick — 
wrong shoes. 


A lot of men who think they are de- 
pressed and discouraged — wrong shoes. 


Why, a lot of men think they are 
unhappily married — and it’s merely 
shoes. 


So I say that shoes are so vital to 
happiness and success that every man 
should —if merely experimentally 

try just ONE pair of original(? 
Wright Arch Preserver Shoes. They 
MIGHT mean an entirely new view 
of life. 


Their inbuilt steel arch support re- 
places the natural arch support that 
shoe-heels took away by lifting your 
arch into mid-air; their perfect heel- 
to-ball fit lets them bend where YOU 
bend; their flat inside crosswise sole 
takes the pinch off of nerves and blood 
vessels; and their natural metatarsal 
arch support relieves tendon tension. 


Maybe you aren’t low after all; maybe 
it’s your arches. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., Inc. 
Rockland, Mass. 
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The PERSONAL TOUCH to your 


rourotf EUROPE 


Se your local travel agent or drop a note to Dean 
and Dawson, Ltd., and have them arrange your 
next trip to Europe. Your tour will be “‘personally 
planned’’ by specialists who have lived in Europe 
.. « who know their Europe from every angle. 
Independent Tours Private Motor Tours 


_ 59 Branches in Europe serving 
discriminating travellers since 1871 


DEAN & DAWSON, Ltd. 
512 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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TIME 


April 27—Opening of London opera sea- 
son; at Covent Garden. 


Press 


April 20—Annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Press; at New York. 

April 21-23—American Newspaper 
Publishers Association convention; at New 
York. : 

April 23-25—Journalism conference un- 
der auspices of Princeton’s School of Pub- 
lic & International Affairs; at Princeton 
University. Object: to “view the press 
critically as an institution.” 


Science 

April 23-25—Meeting of the American 
Philosophical Society; at Philadelphia. 
Sports 


FENCING 
May 5-7—New York Preliminaries 





| the Charles 


(foils, epées, sabres) for national cham- 
pionship semi-finals; at New York. 
Horses 
May 9—The 


Preakness; at Pimlico 


| track, Baltimore, Md. 


ROWING 
May 2—M. I.°T.-Harvard-Princeton on 
River, Cambridge; Yale- 


Pennsylvania—Columbia on the Harlem, 


New York. 
May 9—Navy-Syracuse, at Annapolis. | 


TENNIS 
April 27—British hard court champion- 


| ship; at Bournemouth, England. 


GOING 


Best Pictures 


THe Front Pace—Rapid-fire press- 


room melodrama, with Adolphe Menjou as | 


a managing editor. 


Tapu—South Sea Romance about a 


pearl diver and his girl, made exciting by | 


brilliant photography, and the late Fred 
Murnau’s sensitive directing. 
Sxrppy—Robert Coogan 


and_ other 


| urchins in a picture which does not patron- 
ize the hero of Cartoonist Percy Crosby 


comic strips. 
City Licghts—Charlie Chaplin. 


Best Plays in Manhattan 


As Husspanps Go—Domestic comedy. 

Five Star Finat—How a newspaper 
killed two people. 

Granp Hoter—tThe slice-of-life tech- 
nique on a large scale, a noteworthy play. 

MIRACLE AT VERDUN—A War cemetery 


| gives up its dead. 
ONCE IN A LiretrimMeE—There couldn't | 
be a funnier play, but most of your friends | 


know the gags by heart. 


PRIVATE Lives—Gertrude Lawrence, 


having recovered from an illness, contin- | 


| ues to break gramophone discs over Noel 


| Coward’s head. 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET— | 


Katharine Cornell. 
Tue GREEN PasturEs—The Negro Di- 


vine Comedy. 


THE SILENT WITNESS—Lionel Atwill al- 


| most gets hanged for murder. 


TomMorRROW AND TomMoRROW—Showing 
| that hearts beat quite as neurotically on 
| Main Street as in Sutton Place. 

Musical — AMERICA’S 

Fine & Danpy, Girt Crazy, THE New 
| YORKERS, THREE’S A Crowp, You SaIp 
Is. 
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Also Hamley Kits fo 


New Convenient 
both soft and stiff collars 
with room for handker- 


Solid Leather chiefs, cravats, & such, 


HAMLEY KIT 


WHY pay good money for kits of flimsy or imita- 
tion leathers pasted on cardboard stiffening—or 
kits made of poorly tanned, artificially grained 
leathers? Compare a Hamley Kit with any toilet 
case regardless of price! This Kit is made of the 
best unadulterated solid leather money can buy. 
Thousands in use, hundreds of letters of praise on 
file. No loops—no gadgets—no packing. Simply 
toss your favorite toilet articles into a Hamley Kit 
and know real travel comfort. 5 sizes; in cowhide 
and both russet and black pigskin—$6 to $15. At 
all good stores. If not conveniently available send 
for catalog. HAMLEY & CO.—Saddlemakers Since 
1883—550 Court St., Pendleton, Oregon. 


Be sure the Kit you buy has the Hamley name and saddle on the bettom. 


HAMLEY |g KIT 


FINE COWBOY SADDLE 


MADE LIKE A 
OF cenuine folid catheks 





BOSTITCH 


stops 
lost papers 
lost motion 


A valuable contract, a special 
quotation, a price list, instruc- 
tions, any important enclosure ;— 
attached they are valuable — 
separated, they may be useless. 


Don’t trust to luck 
or old fashioned me- 
thods. Use Bostircn. 


BOSTITCH SALES CO. 
East Greenwich, R. |. 


B2 
Double Duty 


Attaches papers se- 

curely-yet a twist of 

the finger removes 
the Staple 


$4.50 
East of 
Mississippi 


Send free catalog listing over 
100 models check here 0 

Send B-2 Bostitch machine and 5000 Bostitch staples 
for 10 days’ trial for which I enclose (check, money 
order) for $6.50. My money will be promptly refunded 
if I am not satisfied. 
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Victorious Victorian* 


Burton, ARABIAN NIGHTS ADVENTURER 
—Fairfax Downey—Scribner ($3). 

“One of the greatest explorers the world 
has ever known, if not the greatest ... 
one of the two, or possibly three, most 
proficient linguists of whom we have his- 
torical authentication. None could match 
his peculiar ability in disguising himself. 
In almost all his undertakings the odds 
were against him, and it was his lot to be 
robbed of most of the glory he earned.” 
Capt. Sir Richard Francis Burton (1821- 
go), most scholarly of adventurers, most 
swashbuckling of scholars, seems fated to 
be famed chiefly as translator of an “un- 
castrated” version of the Arabian Nights.+ 
If his wife had not burned many of his 
unpublished, scandalous and scholarly pa- 
pers, his fame might have been even 
greater among orientalists, more shocking 
to laymen. 

As a child he was independent, not to 
say ferocious. With his brother and their 
sister, he used to knock down their nurses, 
jump on them. They smashed shop-win- 
dows to get at cakes. At Trinity College, 
Oxford, young Richard got into plenty of 
trouble, was “sent down” after two stormy 
years. But his interest had already fas- 
tened on Oriental languages which he 





CapTAIN SiR RICHARD FRANCIS BURTON 


In childhood he smashed windows; 
in manhood, conventions. 


studied by himself with no other help than 
4 grammar and dictionary. “He used to 
say that when he set out to acquire a lan- 
guage, he learned swear words and after 


that the rest was easy.” Burton was big, 
bearded, muscular. When he took up 


tThis version not one of the “recognized” 
translations last month made legally importable 
(by commercial houses) into the U. S. 


*New books are news. 
were published within the fortnight. 


fencing it was in no garden-party spirit; 
he became one of the foremost swordsmen 
of Europe. 

Burton’s soldier father was glad to fur- 
ther his son’s military ambition, but was 
too poor to buy him a commission in a 
crack regiment. Young Richard had to be 
content with the native army of the East 
India Company. But the routine of army 
life soon bored him; he was always put- 
ting in for risky assignments: investiga- 
tions in disguise among the natives, a 
journey to Harrar in Somaliland, whence 
no white man had ever returned; search- 
ing for the source of the Nile (his com- 
panion Speke got the credit for discovering 
Victoria Nyanza, but Burton led the ex- 
pedition). He made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca in disguise, went to Salt Lake City 
in the reign of Brigham Young, made an 
engineering trip to Iceland, wrote many a 
book on erotic craft & customs of the 
Orient. Some spoke of him as “ruffian 
Dick” and “that blackguard Burton,” but 
nobody ever called him a coward or a bore. 
The East India Company was glad to get 
rid of such an embarrassingly spectacular 
servant. Her Majesty’s Government 
grudgingly gave him poor, unimportant 
consular posts—Fernando Po, Damascus, 
Trieste—afraid of what he would do. In 
his last post (Trieste) the aging adven- 
turer made his only lucky strike—a trans- 
lation of the “Arabian Nights,” The Thou- 
sand Nights & A Night, which brought him 
£12,000. 

Burton was of the genus lion, even in 
society. “When a princess gave him a 
‘high handshake’ he grasped her elbow 
and lowered her arm. That cured her.” 
Once an archbishop ventured to tease him 
about his interest in monkeys, asked if he 
was studying his ancestry. “Well, my 
lord,” said Burton, “I at least have made a 
little progress, but what about your Jord- 
ship who is descended from the angels?” 


Nun Exhumed 


MerE MariE OF THE URSULINES—Ag- 
nes Repplier—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

You will be not only on the side of the 
angels but of two book-of-the-month clubs 
(Catholic and non-sectarian) if you like 
this book. In short, it is edifying as well 
as informative. If you want to be amused 
or entertained, try something else. 

The Ursulines, as every good Catholic 
knows, are a teaching order of nuns (es- 
tablished 1572). Mére Marie de ]’Incar- 
nation (1599-1670) was born in Tours, 
named plain Marie Guyard. At 17 she 
married a M. Martin and bore him a son. 
Not till her husband was dead and Marie 
was 32 did she enter the Ursuline convent. 
There her mysticism and executive ability 
marked her for a super-nunnish career. 
When the call came for volunteers to go 
to Quebec, Mére Marie heard it and went. 

Quebec in those days was not an old- 
world city. Wrote Marie: “We see our- 
selves here under the necessity of becom- 
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ing saints. We must consent to this change 
or perish.” Her daily business, however, 
was to turn little Indian girls into good 
Catholics, and she went at her job with a 
will. Smallpox, fire, sub-zero weather, the 
little Indian girls themselves were obsta- 
cles but no more. Mére Marie indomitably 
toiled on; before she died saw the Ursu- 
line school an integral part of Quebec. 


b] 








Keystone 


AGNES REPPLIER 
. with Mrs. Gerould, shares first place. 


(Its present buildings, with seven acres, 
600 inmates, still stand on the same site. ) 
Agnes Repplier does her best to humanize 
this factual account of missionary activity 
but admits finally: “Mére Marie was 
fundamentally humorless.” 

The Author (who pronounces her name 
Reppliay) has more than the ordinary 
good Catholic’s interest in Mére Marie, 
for she was educated at the Ursuline Sa- 
cred Heart Convent at Torresdale, Pa., be- 
fore she submitted herself to the non- 
sectarian influences of the Universities of 
Pennsylvania, Yale and Columbia. Many 
a spring freshet has gurgled under the 
bridge since she published her first book 
of essays in 1888, but she is still one of 
the mainstays of Boston’s august Atlantic 
Monthly. With Princeton’s equally down- 
right Katharine Fullerton Gerould, Agnes 
Repplier shares first place among present- 
day U. S. women essayists. Unmarried, 73, 
she lives in Philadelphia. Some of her 
books: Essays in Idleness, Counter Cur- 
rents, Points of Friction, Life of Pére 
Marquette. 


Life’s Troubled Bubble 


THe WEIGHER oF Souts—André Mau- 
rois—A ppleton ($2).* 

André Maurois’s trademark of polite 
irony will not fit this Poe-like yarn. 
Smoothly and deftly written as ever, it 
has not a chuckle in it, but many an eerie 
frisson, many an un-Gallic, shivery sur- 
mise. 

Narrator of the story is a Frenchman 
who is in London on business and looks up 
an old trench-comrade, a doctor. The doc- 
tor is wrapped up in some very strange 
experiments; he shows the Frenchman 


*Published March 27. 








Minot’s Ledge Light—on Outer Minot near the entrance 
to Boston Bay. Established eighty-one years ago. 


Character beams forth in silvery 
rays as the light-house flashes its 
guiding message to passing ships. 
Character stands out, too, in the 
pleasant fragrance and rich flavor of 
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what he is doing. When a patient at the 
hospital dies the doctor puts the body on 
scales, and shows his friend that the corpse 
loses weight not only gradually but after 
a time suddenly. The Frenchman, im- 
pressed but skeptical, suggests putting the 
whole business under a glass bell, so that 
the “vital essence” may not escape. They 
try it. Nothing happens. Then the doctor 
bethinks himself of ultra-violet rays. 
When he shoots the ray through the top of 
the glass bell, the “vital essence” is beau- 
tifully visible. Both are tremendously ex- 
cited; but the Frenchman, only scientifi- 
cally interested, is a little scared; the doc- 
tor has a personal motive. 

Years pass before they meet again. One 
day the Frenchman gets an urgent sum- 
mons from his friend, arrives to find the 
doctor and his recently-married young 
wife both dead. He finds also instructions 
for carrying out the final experiment the 
doctor has spent his life in preparing. But 
alas, an officious official has smashed the 
queer-looking apparatus. 

The Author. André Maurois (né Hert- 
zog) returned to his native France last 
January after lecturing for a term at 
Princeton University. The War rescued 
him from an uncongenial business career; 
his knowledge of English got him a job as 
liaison officer with the British Army; his 
own scrupulous artistic conscience has 
made him one of the most meticulous of 
living writers. Dismissed by the big-wigs 
as “slight,” he changed his key and wrote 
a full-length biography of Byron. Many 
an admirer will be glad he has once again 
written a short book, will admit its size 
fits the author more nearly. Other books: 
The Silence of Colonel Bramble, Ariel, or 
The Life of Shelley, The Life of Disraeli. 
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Lyre v. Orchestra 


GOETHE AND BEETHOVEN—Romain Rol- 
land—Harper ($5). 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe and Lud- 
wig van Beethoven were contemporaries, 
but it was long before they met, not long 
before they parted. In these four essays 
Romain Rolland, music-lover, Goethe ex- 
pert, discussed in scholarly but readable 
fashion their queer relationship toward 
each other and toward the enthusiastic girl 
who tried to bring them together. 

Her name was Bettina von Arnim- 
Brentano. She was the child of Maximil- 
iana von Laroche, one of Goethe’s many 
loves, and may have thought (thinks Rol- 
land) that she was actually Goethe’s daugh- 
ter. Her own affair with Goethe was rap- 
turous but platonic, except for some early 
scenes in which the poet behaved himself 
like Daddy Browning. When Bettina met 
Beethoven he was still unfamous but very 
conscious of his worth, and she wrote 
rhapsodically to Goethe about this unap- 
preciated musical genius. When they 
finally met, however, Goethe thought 
Beethoven uncouth; Beethoven considered 
Goethe an anxious snob. When they met 
some royalty a-walking, Beethoven barged 
right through the middle of them, snorting 
plebeian resentment, while Goethe stood 
hat in hand by the roadside, bowing, mur- 
muring, “Your Highness! Your High- 
ness!” When Beethoven played and 
Goethe’s eyes filled with tears, Beethoven 
“lectured him sharply on his sentimental- 
ity.” 








- April 20, 1931 


Afterwards Goethe seldom mentioned 
Beethoven, but sometimes he had his 
music played. But the music scared him, 
he never really liked it. He would sit in 
a corner and growl: “It is stupendous, ab- 
solutely mad. It makes me almost fear 
that the house will collapse. And suppos- 
ing the whole of mankind played it at 
once!” 

The Author. A citizen more of Europe 
than of France, Romain Rolland was one 
of the few top-flight intellectuals who not 
only tried to prevent the late Great War 
but refused to succumb to it. The result: 
exile in Switzerland, where he still lives 
(aetat 65). When he digs into a subject 
he digs deep. His ten-volume Jean-Chris- 
tophe won him the Nobel Prize (1915). 
The Soul Enchanted, a study in feminism, 
ran to three volumes. Since then he has 
been working the Beethoven vein, has 
published one (U. S.-translated) book on 
Beethoven the Creator (Time, Sept. 16, 
1929). Rolland’s scholarship is a mine 
from which he does not care to emerge. 
Says he: “My connections with my gen- 
eration are broken.” 
seta erate 


Love’s Old Sweet Song 


FataL INTERvIEw—Edna St. Vincent 
Millay—Harper ($2). 

Now that Elinor Wylie is dead, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay has become by popular 
acclamation the foremost U. S. poetess. 
But Elinor Wylie had an unmistakably in- 
dividual style; Edna St. Vincent Millay is 
distinguishable from the ruck of modern 
poets only by the uniformly high plane 
of her language, the clarity of her line. 
Like most of her fellows she is lyrical 
(i. e. plaintive). In this book of 52 son- 
nets love is all her plaint. Most tell of love 
lost, losing, or going out by the window; 
a few are hortatory: 

When we are old and these rejoicing 

veins 

Are frosty channels to a muted stream, 

And out of all our burning there remains 

No feeblest spark to fire us, even in 

dream, 

This be our solace: that it was not said 

When we were young and warm and in 

our prime, 

Upon our couch we lay as lie the dead, 

Sleeping away the unreturning time. 

O Sweet, O heavy-lidded, O my love, 

When morning strikes her spear upon 

the land, 

And we must rise and arm us and re- 


prove 

The insolent daylight with a steady 
hand, 

Be not discountenanced if the knowing 
know 


We rose from rapture but an hour ago. 

The Author. Once mistress of a style 
faintly flippant, almost Dorothy-Parker- 
esque, Edna St. Vincent Millay has settled 
into seriousness. Still young (39) but not 
so young as she was, her line, her bobbed 
hair, tip-tilted nose have begun to “date.” 
A Vassar girl, married (to Eugen Jan Bois- 
sevain), a Pulitzer Prize winner (1922), 
she has sought poetry and ensued it in 
many a book. Four years ago she wrote 
the libretto to Deems Taylor’s opera, The 
King’s Henchman, got as much praise as 
he did. Other books: Renascence and 
Other Poems, Figs from Thistles, Aria da 
Capo, The Buck in the Snow. 
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“Running Slag,” by Artist Roderick D. Mackenzie. One of a portfolio of steel mill pastels reproduced in a recent issue of FORTUNE. 


ORTUNE announces for early publication 

a series of articles on America’s basic in- 

dustry—steel. The series begins in the 
May issue with a discussion of America’s ore 
reserves. Other articles soon to follow will dis- 
cuss transportation, smelting, distribution. 


In the course of these articles, ForTuNE will 
tell how mountains of iron ore are carried away 
from the Mesabi Range in gondola cars; how 
the world’s longest freighters are loaded in an 
hour and unloaded at five cents a ton; how men 
and machines race the ice that closes the Great 
Lakes in November; how Pittsburgh, Birming- 
ham and Gary battle with freight rates for great 
markets, and how Baltimore may challenge their 
supremacy with sea-borne ore from Cuba, Chile 
and Brazil. 


FortTune’s articles will touch upon almost 
every important company engaged in the min- 
ing, smelting and fabricating of steel for indus- 
try. They will reveal the men behind the scenes 
of the steel empire. They will unfold the steel 


map of the U.S.—a map determined not by 
political boundaries but by cost per ton of iron 
ore and coal, by ownership of railroads and 
steamship lines. Fortune will explain the sud- 
den changes in this map wrought by scientific 
engineering innovations that outdate many a 
plant before completion. 


These articles, lavishly illustrated as only 
ForTUNE can illustrate, are written as only 
FoRTUNE can write, with the same clarity, color 
and authority that have distinguished Forrune’s 
articles on copper, aluminum, oil, gold. And, 
like all Fortune stories, the story of steel is a 
story worth telling, a story worth knowing. 
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Fortune 


TIME, Inc., Publishers 
350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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pause that refreshes 


helps us: all 
live up to 
SCOUT Law NO. 8 


8. A SCOUT IS CHEERFUL 


He smiles whenever he can. His obedience 
to orders is prompt and cheery. He never 
shirks or grumbles at hardships. 

—From the Twelve Boy Scout Laws 


HEN you work hard or play 

hard, as most of us do, pause 
for an ice-cold Coca-Cola. This little 
period of relaxation and rest is 
known the world over as the pause 
that refreshes. After that tingling, 
delicious taste of Coca-Cola and the 
cool after-sense of refreshment it 
imparts, you come up smiling. Such 
a wholesome moment gives you a 
fresh start. You do more work and 
better work. You get more fun 
out of play. 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 


A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold in its own 
glass and in its own bottle: The crystal-thin Coca-Cola 
glass that represents the best in soda fountain service. 
The distinctive Coca-Cola bottle you can always identify ; 
it is sterilized, filled and sealed air-tight without the 
touch of human hands, insuring purity and whole- 
someness. The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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When Scouts of ge 2 19, Jacksonville, 
go to Crystal Lake, Fla., for weekend 
camps, a trailer carries ice-cold Coca-Cola, 
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